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Poetry. 


INSTALLATION HYMN. 


BY JULIA WARD HOWE, 





[Written for, and sung at the installation of Rev. Mrs. P. A. 
Hanaford as pastor of the Universalist church at New Haven, 
Conn.) 

Thy temples, Lord, are Freedom’s shrines, 
Lit by thy truth’s eternal ray ; 

The slavish bonds that Error twines, 
On thy pure threshold break away. 


* Prisoned in passion, chained in pride, 
The ranks of Womanhood we see, 
Till thy great gospel, undenied, 
Brings the high boon of liberty. 


As thou with each, so each with all, 
Might we our scale of dealing make, 
No human spirit counting small, 
And all beloved, for Jesus’ sake. 


* 
Oh! where but in thy heavenly school, 
Divine Instructor, undivined, 
Shall we essay the equal rule, 
The tender touch of mind with mind? 


Before this altar crowned with peace, 
This ceiiter of our spirit home, 

Let every strife and question cease, 
And fruitful faith and concord come, 


For here thy last deliverance stands, - 
To loose the palsied spell of fear, 
And Woman, with unfettered hands, 
Keeps thine accepted priesthood here, 
seciiianaian — 


THE NEVER-MORE. 


BY DANTE GABRIEL ROSETTI, 


Look in my face; my name is Might-have-been ; 
I am also called No-more, Too-late, Farewell ; 
Unto thine ear I hold the dead sea-shell 

Cast up thy life’s foam-fretted feet between: 

Unto thine eyes the glass where that is seen 
Which had life’s form and love’s; but by my spell 
Is now a shaken shadow intolerable, 

Of ultimate things unuttered the frail screen. 


Mark me, how still lam! But should there dart 

One moment through thy soul the soft surprise 

Of that winged peace which lulls the breath of sighs— 
Then shalt thou see me sinile, and turn apart 
Thy visage to thine ambush at thy heart, 

Sleepless with cold, commemorative eyes. 





OSTRACISM OF WOMEN ARTISTS. 


The gentlemen artists of Boston have recently organ- 
ized an “Art Club,” of which no lady artist is allowed to 
become a member. They have also fitted up rooms on 
Boylston street, in which they have had an exhibition of 
paintings, from which all the works of lady artists were 
excluded, excepting one picture of one lady artist, great 
ly inferior in merit to some which were excluded. In 
these rooms hang many pictures by French artists, some 
of whom are women—so it seems that this ostracism of 
sex refers only to American artists—the countrywomen 
of the gentlemen of the Club. The President of the 
Club is Mr. Walter Brackett, the warm personal friend 
of Anna Dickinson, who has been understood heretofore 
to be in sympathy with the efforts made for the eleva- 
tion and uplifting of woman everywhere. 

This ostracism rules out of the Club some very mer- 
itorious, gifted and conscientious lady artists, who have 
achieved no small distinction in the world, and are re- 
garded, at least, as the equals, in art-culture and skill, 
of some of the young mén who have been eager to 
bring about this ostracism. Miss Foley, Sara Clarke, 
Miss Lander, May Alcott and Georgiana Hughes, both 
of whom are now abroad, Miss Robbins, the exquisite 


who has only just removed to New York, a member of 
the Royal Academy of Art in London, probably the best 
water-colorist in the world, who has orders from Europe, 
from titled personages, seven years ahead,—not one of 
these can be admitted to this Boston club of male art- 
ists. Can you tell us, Madam Elitor, how it happens 
that in these enlarged and liberal days, when the doors 
of new opportunities are being everywhere ‘opened to 
women, when the world is moving with unparallelled 
celerity to recognize their endeavors and achievements 
—can you tell us why the gentlemen artists of Boston 
have organized on the basis of sex ? EpDIrTH. 

[We would like to inquire if lady artists are admitted 
to membership in the National Academy of Art, in 
New York ?—Ep,. WomMAN’s JOURNAL.] 
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LEITER FROM LONDON. 
DEFEAT OF THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE BILL, 

The hopes of the Woman Suffrage party, in this coun- 
try, were unduly excited by the triumph of Mr. Bright's 
bill in the House of Commons, on the 6th of May, when 
it was ordered to a second reading by a vote of 124 to 
91. They have, consequently, taken its defeat on the 
12th of May more deeply to heart than they would have 
done but for their short-lived triumph. A conference 
was held at Aubrey house, the residence of Mrs. Peter 
Alfred Taylor, a few days after, Mr. Jacob Bright, M.P., 
in the chair, when the condition and prospects of the 
question as affected by the late division in the House of 
Commons were fully discussed. Several members of 
Parliament, who were favorable to the measure, were 
present and took part in the discussion. Mr. Bright 
agreed to undertake, at the request of the conference, 
which represented the London, Manchester and Edin- 
burgh committees, to introduce a similar bill next ses- 
sion. 

Miss Lydia Becker presented a letter from the mem- 
ber for Carnarvonshire giving his reasons for voting 
against Mr. Bright’s bill; which is a curious specimen 
of fidelity to party. Here it is:— 

House or Commons, May 18, 

DEAR MADAM:—In the county I represent, Carnar- 
vonshire, the women are all Liberal in politics, and 
Nonconformists in religion—that is, the vast majority of 
them; and this may be said of all North Wales. 

‘On the other hand, in England, and particularly in 
boroughs, such as Bath, women are Conservative, and 
under great clerical influence, which always tends to 
fetter freedom of thought. I reluctantly, for these rea- 
sons, voted—against my own interests—to prevent wo- 
men from being made capable of doing what I consider 
politically wrong in many places—viz., voting against 
the Liberal party. Yours faithfully, 

OVE JONES PARRY. 

“Both friends and opponents of the principle,” ob- 
serves Miss Becker, “will doubtless agree that in a ques- 
tion of justice regarding them, women have a right to 
expect that the votes of members of the Legislature 
should be given on the merits of the case, and not out 
of party considerations.” 

Mrs. Taylor, the secretary of the Woman Suffrage so- 
ciety, stated in explanation of the vote, that “fifty-nine 
members who voted in favor of the bill on May 6th were 
absent from the division on May 12th. The number of 
members who voted in our favor is one hundred and 
fifty-five. The division on the second reading had taken 
every one by surprise, and had perhaps unduly excited 
the hopes of those most deeply interested in the success 
of the bill. Over 130,000 men and women signed the 
petitions which have been presented this year. Before 
the introduction of the bill in 1871 we trust we shall 
have thrice, and more than thrice, that number. The 
defeat has provoked discussion everywhere, and the ag- 
itation will, consequently, be deeper and more wide- 
spread than ever. Nothing is more certain than the ul- 
timate and not very remote success of this bill, giving 
woman the suffrage.” ' 

DEFEAT OF MISS BURDETT COUTTS. ‘ 

It has of late come to the knowledge of the publie, 
that Miss Angela Burdett Coutts, the wealthy and phil- 
anthropie lady who has won large love and respect, aad 
who would carry honor and lustre to a peerage, has de- 
sired to be made a “Guardian for the poor of Bethnal- 
green.” Her aim is to do a little good to the paupers of 
the most wretched district in London. A very modest 
and praiseworthy ambition, truly! And yet she has 
been glefeated. 

When the election of Guardians for Bethnal-green took 
place, there were six vacancies at the Board, and nine 
candidates to fill them, amongst whom was Miss Coutts. 
She stood fifth on the list, having a majority of 108 
votes over the next candidate, Mr. Nicholson. The 
clerk of the Board, however, took it on himself to cast 
aside all the votes given to Miss Coutts, considering it 
quite impossible, according to the eternal fitness of 
things, that a candidate who was “only a woman” should 
be elected for the high and responsible office in question. 
Mr. Nicholson, accordingly, has ever since had the hon- 
or of occupying the chair in Bethnal-green Board-room, 
to which so inferior a person as Miss Coutts had idly as- 
pired, and to which she has been elected by a majority 
of her fellow-citizens. The next step in the case was 





flower painter, Miss Reed, the crayonist, Harriet Hos- 


an appeal to the Poor Law’Board, praying the Board 


ard’s decision. The Board, however, “declined to take 
any action in the matter, and suggests that the case 
should be brought before the court of Queen’s Bench,” 
and this we presume will be done. 

WOMEN ON JURIES. 

At the Portsmouth Quarter Sessions, on Tuesday 
week, some of the female burgesses were summoned 
upon the jury in pursuance of the provision of the mu- 
nicipal corporation act, which requires that “persons’’ 
upon the burgess roll shall be impanelled to serve on 
juries at the quarter sessions for the borough. It was, 
however, decided by the recorder (Mr. Serjeant Cox) that 
inasmuch as the act of 1868, which admits women to 
the municipal franchise, declares that words importing 
the masculine gender shall be held te include the fem- 
inine gender, {vas expressly limited to the purposes of 
voting at municipal elections, female burgesses could 
not be required to serve on juries, You see how every 
inch of progress to women is disputed. 

MISS ANNA ISABELLA ROBERTSON. 

Mtss Robertson, as you are aware, is at the head of 
the Woman Suffrage movementin Ireland. She is a very 
graceful and eloquent speaker, and is also well known 
in the world of letters. Sheis a regular contributor to 
the Dublin University Magazine, Once a Week, Cham- 
bers’ Journal, and other periodicals. Her first book, 
“Myself and my Relations,” republished from Chambers’ 
Journal, achieved a great success, and takes its place as 
a work in the libraries. Her novels of “Little Flaggs,” 
“The Story of Nelly Dillon,” ete., republished from the 
Dublin University Magazine, are remarkable for great 
power and originality, as is also her last novel of “Socie- 
ty in a Garrrison Town.” All Miss Robertson’s works 
vividly illustrate the necessity of amending the position 
of women, but this never mars their vigor and interest 


as stories. . 
PROTESTANT NUNS, 


We have at Tottenham an institution of women mod- 
elled after the house of German Deaconesses at Kaiser- 
worth. They are, in effect, Protestant nuns, who, with- 
out the uniform dress of the religeuse, or her crucifix 
and rosary, voluntarily devote their lives to nursing the 
sick, and soothing the dying, asking for such service no 
earthly compensation. The association has in connec- 
tion with it a free hospital for the sick poor, and an in- 
dustrial home for orphan girls. It is intended to com- 
prise members from all ranks of society, and that 
“neither wealth nor poverty should form @ barrier to 
admission to the sisterhood.” Candidates must bring a 
satisfactory recommendation from the pastor of the 
church to which they belong, and a medical certificate 
that they are in good health. After a probation of 
twelve months, they are solemnly set apart for their 
calling, and are expected to remain in it, though no 
vows are made. The deaconess has to declare, how- 
ever, that she has formed no engagement for marriage, 
and will not form one without consulting the managers 
of the institution she has joined. That this obligation 
does not operate very severely seems proved by the re- 
cent marriage of a deaconess; while the costumes of 
the sisters, though plain, do not imply any severe renun- 
ciation of the world. Browa or chocolate stuff dresses, 
with neat white aprons and caps, cheerful, smiling, 
young faces, bright eyes, and a quiet intelligence, which 
is very apparent, are the impressions left by the sister- 
hood, the majority of whom are young, and, if we may 
say so, pretty. They must before admission promise to 
be content with the simple maintenance provided for 
all the deaconesses, and they are not allowed to make 
any large donation to the funds of the institute with- 
out consulting “their natural friends or legitimate ad- 


visers.” 
THEIR DUTIES. 


The sister's duty is to nurse, wash and tend her patient, 
and to follow out conscientiously every direction of the 
doc:or. If absolutely necessary she will also undertake 
to keep in order and cleanliness the patient’s room, and 
she is to take all her meals either with the patient or 
in an adjoining chamber. No charge is made for her 
services, and she is not allowed to accept presents either 
from patients or their relations or friends. If, however, 
it be desired to make a thank offering to the institution 
she is permitted to receive it, and to hand it over to the 
director on her return, which must be directly the pa- 
tient recovers, or in case of death. Such are briefly the 
conditions under which this Protestant sisterhood 
serve. 

The Catholic church makes ample provision for its 
homeless women, and gives employment to those, who, 
failing for various reasons to enter the wifely and mater- 
nal relations, yet have strong within them the natural 
affections. It furnishes them with homes in convents, 
and gives them employment in teaching, nursing the 
sick, relieving the poor, and in other philanthropic work, 
which is agreeable to the benevolent nature of woman. 
But how little has been done by the Protestant church 
in this direction! 

MR. BRIGHT’S KNITTING. 

I see that many American papers are laughing over 
the statement that Mr. Bright, President of the English 
Board of Trade, who is an invalid, under medical sur- 
veillance at Landudno, Wales, “knits garters to amuse 
himself, as he is only allowed to read but little.” You 
should know that in Wales, knitting woolen goods of all 
kinds, is most industriously followed, by men as well.as 





women, both at home and at social meetings. There is 


therefore nothing ridiculous in the announcement’ 

Lest I make my letter too long, let me hasten to close 

it, signing myself only Arigua! 
LONDON, May 28, 1870. 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 
_The bouquets thrown to Patti at her last Paris appear- 
ance filled eight carriages. 


The Lexington, Ky., Insane Asylum has decided to 
admit negro women to that institution, 





The New Orleans Times is in favor of abandoning to 
women the entire business of restaurant-keeping in this 
country. 


An English Baptist association has petitioned the 
House of Commons against the education act because 
it uuduly favors the established church. 


Fanny Fern (Mrs. Parton) says that she “does not 
now believe a man means anything he says to a woman 
unless it is something disagreeable. Is not this rather, 
rough on Mr. Parton ? 


On all the publications of the Councils of Philadel- 
phia, from 1822 to 1847, the imprint of Lydia R. Bailey 
appears, who was at that time a well known woman 
printer in the city of Philadelphia. 


A lady in Philadelphia quotes a “notice” in the an- 
nouncement of a grand ball at the Academy of Music: 
“Females of an equivocal character will be rigidly exclu- 
ded.” Why not apply the same rule, she asks, to males 
of an equivocal character? The question is well put. 


The “Princess Editha,” the pretended daughter of 
King Leopold and Lola Montez, turns out to be Claudia 
Soliman, daughter of a former bookkeeper of John 
Hecker. She was educated at a convent in Bavaria, and 
became anun. After her father’s death she returned to 
this country, and is now supposed to be insane. 


Viscountess Dambray, widow of the late peer of 
France, son of the Chancellor of that name who signed 
the ordonnances of 1830, has died at her chateau of Mon- 
tigny, near Dieppe. With this lady becomes extinct the 
last remnant of the Anjou branch of the Plantagenets. 
Her father, Count Deshaye, who was page to Louis 
XVL, and who was personally known to many now liv- 
ing, bore the arms of England on his escutcheon. 


All races have deified woman. All religions, except- 
ing the Semitic, have female gods. All the ancient my- 
thologies recognize the fact that the feminine elements 
are indispensable, not only to a perfect human being, 
but a perfect godlike being. With the Greeks, wisdom 
and love alike were personified by women. And how 
desolate would Jupiter be without Minerva, and where 
would be Cupid without Venus ? 


They get rid of their marriageable children by means 
of fairs in Roumania. When the fair is opened, the 
fathers climb to ‘the top of their carriages, and shout 
with the whole power of their lungs, “I have a daugh- 
ter to marry. Who wantsa wife?” The call is answer- 
ed by some other parent who has a son he is anxious to 
pair off. The two parents compare notes, and if the 
marriage portion is satisfactory, the treaty is there and 
then concluded, 


An interesting point of law in a child adoption case 
came before the Supreme Court, Chief Justice Chap- 
man presiding, at Boston, Thursday, on an appeal from a 
decree of the Worcester Probate Court, appointing a 
guardian over a child which had been previously given 
up by the mother to another party. The mother was 
+ under age, however, when she signed the writings, and 
the court decreed that these had no legal force on that 
account, she having no legal right merely as a mother 
and a widow; thus sustaining the decree of the Probate 
Court. Exceptions were taken and the case goes before 
the full bench. 


Mayor Doyle, of Providence, R. L., though he may not 
be an advocate of suffrage for women, has some ideas on 
the subject which seem to us exceedingly practical. 
They have, in that city, an institution called the Reform 
School, intended for the reclamation of young offenders 
of both sexes. Mr. Doyle suggests the appointment of 
two or more ladies as inspectors for the school, and we 
are glad to see that his suggestion meets with the approv- 
al of one of the best men and clearest thinkers in tlie 
State, Mr. William Foster, Jr. When two such men as 
Mr. Doyle and Mr. Foster set themselves te work to at- 
tain so good an end, we may expect excellent results 
from their exertions.—N. Y. Standard. 


The Pennsylvania Legislature passed a law. at its last 
session, providing that whenever a husband shall desert 
his wife for two years, or for gny cause shall neglect or 
refuse to live with and provide for her, she shall have ali 
the right to hold and, dispose of property, real.or person- 
al,as though she was a single woman, and can-even sue 
in her own name her husband to recover possession of 
her real estate, or the value thereof, as if she was un- 
married. In: England a bill has passed.to a second 
reading in the House of Commons, giving married wo- 
men the right to the control of their own property and 
earnings, which they have never had in England, and it 
will doubtless be made a law. The reforms of law and 
custom demanded by the “woman movement” are cer- 
tainly coming, and as fast as the reformers have any rea. 





son to look for them. 
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WOMEN AND THE AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIA- 
TION. : 

Epiror WoMAN’s JOURNAL:—Some things connect- 
ed with the‘discussion of the woman question as it came 
up in the recent meeting of the American Unitarian 
Association in your city were specially pleasant to hear 
and think about. Thé subject came up in the form of a 
proposition to elect Miss Lucretia Crocker one ot the di- 
rectors of the Association. Of course there was some op- 
position ; but, as was to be expected, it was all earnest, 
respectful and thoughtful. It was all based on grounds 
connected with. the business interests of the Associa- 
tion, for it js a business position. There was not a 
word said, I think, that anybody need ever regret; not 
a word that seemed inspired by prejudice or selfishness 
or excitement. It did not seem to anybody to be a 
very great change for our people to make, for women 
have been for along time connected with different parts 
of the work of the Unitarian denomination. The Ladfes’ 
Commission on Sunday-school books is one of the most 
efficient and laborious organizations belonging to the 
machinery of the body, and Miss Crocker has been for 
some time an active member of this commission. 

Everybody seemed to feel that if the work of a di- 
rector was likely to be as well done by a womun as by a 
man, her sex was no ground of objection to her oc- 
cupying the position, and she was accordingly elected. 
I hope she may accept the office, and that hereafter 
there may always be a few women among the officers 
of the American Unitarian Association. 

But I did not think this election of a woman to an of- 
ficial place so important as the manner in which near- 
ly all our speakers, both ministers and laymen, referred 
to ‘woman’s part in the religious work which the 
world so greatly needs in our time. And here the 
thing which seemed to me most significant and encour- 
aging was the practical and business-like way in which 
every one spoke of this subject. In almost every meet- 
ing during the week, and in nearly every address, this 
topic was touched upon; and thefe wgs an entire ab- 
sence of the old rhetorical, complimentary kind of talk 
about women, of which all sensible people have long 
been utterly weary. In all the allusions to woman and 

ther work which I heard, and I was present at nearly all 
the meetings, there was a delicate reserve which is al- 
ways grateful to woman. I always distrust men who 
praise women with glib profusion of eulogy, for a deep, 
true regard does not inspire such voluble utterance. I 
am sure it would have been very pleasant for all of you 
WomaAn’s JouRNAL people to hear all that was said in 
regard to this topic. 

It was specially agreeable to me, because I have, dur- 
ing more than fifteen years of work as a minister, al- 
ways done what I could to seeure for every earnest and 
sensible woman a hearing, and an unprejudiced attention 
for whatever she felt she ought to say; and to an equal 
opportunity with men to do whatever she bélieved it 
her duty to do, It appears to me certain that 
when women come to have equal observation, experi- 
ence and knowledge with men in things in which this 
is practicable, their judgment, opinion, perceptions and 
convictions in regard to some subjects will have a real 
value for us all, will bring some added light and guid- 
ance for those who labor for the world’s uplifting, and 
the’growth of the kingdom of God on earth. 

I am, very respectfully, yours, J. B. HARRISON. 

New York, May 30, 1870. 

- — ——_—— 


WOMAN. 


[The following article, writen by MAzzin1, the Ital- 
ian patriot, has come to our hand by a somewhat circu- 
itous route. Madame Boudichon sent it to our friend, 
Miss Sarah M. Grimke of Hyde Park, Mass., who has 
forwarded it to the WomAN’s JouRNAL. Living and 


suffering to achieve liberty for himself and his people, | 


the large-soul patriot has come to see that the largest 
interpretation of liberty includes woman as well as 
man.—Ep. WoMAN’s JOURNAL. | 

Love and respect woman. Do not seek in her mere- 
ly a comfort, but strength and inspiration, a redoubling 
of your moral and intellectual faculties. Cancel from 
your minds all idea of superiority ; you possess none. A 
long established prejudice, combined with an inferior 
education and a perennial legal oppression, has created 
that apparent intellectual inferiority which forms the 
argument of many in favor of continuing the oppression. 
But does not the history of all.oppressions teach you 
that he who oppresses ever leans on a fact created by 
himself? The feudal system contests almost in our own 
day your right as the sons of the people to education, 
though your want of education was and is the favorite 
argument for excluding you from the sanctuary of the 
city, from the circle wherein laws are made, from the 
right of voting which initiates your social mission. 

The slaveholders in America declared the blAck 
race to be radically inferior and incapable of education, 
and meanwhile they persecuted whomsoever attempted 
to educate them. During one half a century the parti- 
sans of the reigning families affirm that we Italians are 
not fit for liberty, and meanwhile by law and by the 
brute force of paid armies they deprive us of every means 
by which we could overcome this difficulty, if indeed it 
exists, as if tyranny could ever educate toliberty. Now 
we all have been, and stidl are, guilty of a similar crime 
toward woman. Put far from you even the shadow of 
this crime, for no crime is greater in the eyes of God 
than that of dividing the human family into two classes, 
of insisting or of accepting that one shall be subject to 
the other. . 

Before the one God, the Father, there is neither man 
nor woman, the human being, the being in whom, under 
the aspect of man or woman, all those characteristics 
meet, which distinguish humanity from the animal—so- 
cial tendency, capacity for education, faculty of progress. 
Wherever these qualities are revealed there human na- 
ture exists, hence equality of rights and duties. Like 


two branches which grow distinct from the same trunk, | used. When the work represents a naked figure, the | 


' 


. { 
so man and woman spring. Variety forms a common | amount of care needed for the correct modeling of the | 
base, which is humanity. Between them there is no in-| limbs and muscles is inconceivable. Works like the 


equality, no diverting of tendency, no spezial vocations. 
Are two notes of a musical chord unequal or of a di- 
verse nature? Man and woman are the two notes with- 
out which the human chord is impossible. Between 
two people called by their special tendency, and by the 
conditions in which they live, the one to diffuse the 





| hammer to hew away the fragments of marble between 
| the different holes, and along the pencil lines drawn as 





| sponges steeped in oil, and the palms of the hands are 


thought of human association by means of colonies, the 
other to preach it by the production of chefs d’ceeuvre of 
art and literature universally admired. Can their gen- 
eral rights and duties be diverse? 

Both people consciously, or unconsciously, are apostles 
of the same divine conception, and paternal in that con- 
ception. Man and woman, like those two peoples, have 
different functions in humanity, but these functions are 
equally sacred, equally necessary to the common devel- 
opment, both representations of the thought, which 
God set like a soul in the universe. Hold woman, 
therefore, as companion and sharer, not only in your 
joys and sorrows, but also in your aspirations, your 
thoughts, your studies, and your efforts for social amelior- 
ation. Hold her your equal in your civil and political life. 
Be the two wings of the human soul towards the ideal 
which we ought to reach. The Mosaic Bible has said 
God created man, and from man the woman, but your 
Bible, the Bible of the future, will say God created hu- 
manity, manifested in woman and in man. MAzzrnt. 


—_om 


HOW STATUARY IS MADE. 


Some great sculptors, Michael Angelo among them, 
have occasionally, themselves, hewn their statues straight 
out of the block of marble, without going through the 
preliminary course of modeling in clay, and casting in 
plaster; but this is very rarely done, for, in the first 
place, the work would be too long for any artist who 
has a regard for his time, and in the second, the hewing 
of the marble demands a special practical experience 
which makes it an art apart. A sculptor would spoil a 
hundred biocks of marble before making so much as a 
statuette a foot high, were he to trust himself only 
in the matter. Even Michael Angelo, when he tried to 
dispense with the “statuary” or “practitioner,” succeed- 
ed in making only fragments of figures. Not being an 
adept in judging of the size of the block he needed, he 
was constantly finding that he had miscalculated, and 
that an arm, a leg or head must remain unfinished in 
consequence, 

The “statuary,” who is often an artist of great merit, 
and possessed of as much talent in his way as the sculp- 
tor in his, sets the plaster model on a platform, measures 
it, and places it side by side with a block of marble of 
the requisite height and breadth. This done, he applies 
to the model an instrument of mathematical precision 
by which he obtains the detailed measures of every part 
and angle of the statue. He then returns to the mar- 
ble, and roughly sketches on the outside of it, by means 
of points, a-sort of outline of the figure or group. Upon 
each of the spots where he has marked a point with 
his pencil, a workman bores a hole with an awl, taking 
care, however, not to bore a fraction of an inch deeper 
than he is told. When the statuary has inspected all 
the sides of the block, and when the holes have all been 
bored according to his directions, the marble looks as 
though it had been riddled by bullets. 

A second workman now appears With a chisel and 


guide marks. This work is more or less easy, according 
as the attitude of the statue is simple or fanciful. If the 
figure be one of a modern personage standing placidly 
with his arms by his side, attired in the clothes of our 
days, and with nothing eccentric in the postures of his 
legs, the task offers no difficulties, and may be intrusted 
to a very ordinary workman; but if the subject be a 
group or a figure in an attitude—for instance, like that 
of Ajax defying the lightning—the chisel cannot be in- 
trusted to any but a practiced hand, and every blow of 
the hammer must be struck with the greatest caution. 
The appearance presented by the marble when the pre- 
paratory hewing has ended is that of some person or 
persons thickly wrapped up ina shroud. The outlines 
of head and body can be vaguely detected under the 
white covering, but nothing more; and it is not until 
the statuary himself has set to work with his finer chisel 
and more delicate hand, that a tangible form begins to 
emerge from the hard mass. First the head, then the 
shoulders and trunk, then the legs, and then the arms 
and hands appear. The arms and hands, if outstretched, 
are reserved to the last; if detached first from the 
block, the oscillations caused by the chisel in hewing 
the other parts of the marble might shake and crack 





them. This is a very necessary precaution, and it is 
even usual to keep the arms, the fingers, and other pro- 
jecting parts of the marble statues, continually supported 
by props of wood, until the moment when the work is | 
set upon its pedestal and uncovered. 

When the statue is handed over again to the sculptor, 
that he may give the final touches to it, there sometimes 
remains scarcely anything for him to do. This is the 
case when the “statuary” is himself a first-rate artist, 
and can trust himself to imitate toa nicety the slight- 
est details of form and expression in the plaster model. 
But such examples are rare—less because of the inca- 
pacities of statuaries, than by reason of the natural de- 
sire which every artist has to terminate in person the 
work he has conceived and begun. The statue is usual- 
ly returned to the sculptor in a half finished state, the 
fine touches, which will constitute the special beauty of 
the work, yet remaining to be done. The most delicate 
of tools are then employed; slender chisels with the fin- 
est points; toy hammers, with scarcely a weight to 
them; little graters, that fit on something like thimbles, 
to the top of the forefinger. And to polish the marble 
and smooth it, tripoli, lead, chamois leather, sand-paper, 





| a school of mathematics and astronomy, in connection 


“Laocoon,” the “Dying Gladiator,” the “Venus of Medi- | 
ci,” the “Apollo Belvedere,” must have cost the makers 
more trouble and anxiety than any sum of money could | 
repay. And it is common generosity on the part of the 
critic, even when he pauses before what he considers a 
faulty statue, to be very lenient in judging of it. 


CAN WOMEN FIGHT 


The annals of the middle ages are full of the noble 
deeds of women. When Edward III. was engaged in 
his Scottish war, the Countess of Mardi defended Dun- 
bar with uncommon courage and obstinacy against Mon- 
tague and an English army. And, contemporaneous 
with her, Jane, Countess of Montford, shut herself up 
in the fortress of Henneburn, and defied the whole pow- 
er of Charles of Blois. Clad in complete armor, she 
stood foremost in the breach, sustained the most violent 
assaults, and displayed a skill that would have .done 
honor to the most experienced generals. Marzia, of 
the illustrious family of the Maldini, sustained, honora- 
bly, a siege against the papal troops at Cesena, ten times 
more numerous than her own.- Jane Hatchett repulsed, 
in person, a body of Burgundians when they besieged 
the town of Beauvais.. In the chivalrous ages women 
not only attacked and defended fortifications, but even 
commanded armies and obtained victories. Joan of 
Arc, a simple and uneducated shepherdess, was the in- 
strument of that sudden revolution in the affairs of 
France which terminated in the establishment of 
Charles VII..on the throne. Agnes Soul aroused this 
king to deeds of glory when sunk in enervating pleasure. 
Altrude, Countess of Bertenora, advanced in person 
with an army to the relief of Ancona. Bona Lombar- 
di, at the head of her brave troops, liberated her hus- 
band from captivity and imprisonment. Isabella, of 
Lorraine, when her husband was taken prisoner, rallied 
an army for his rescue. Margaret of Anjou was the 
life of the Lancasterian party in the wars of the Roses, 
and defeated, herself, the Duke of York at Wakefield. 
The Countess Matilda sustained sieges against Henry 
IV., the great Franconian emperor. 
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HOW SUMMER SUITS SHOULD BE WASHED. 


Summer suits are nearly all made of white or buff 
linen, pique, cambric or muslin, and the art of preserv- 
ing the new appearance after washing is a matter of the 
very greatest importance. 

Common washerwomen spoil everything with soda, 
and nothing is more frequent than to see the delicate 
tints of lawns and percales turned into dark blotches 
and muddy streaks by the ignorance and vandalism of a 
laundress, 

It is worth while for ladies to pay attention to this, and 
insist upon having their summer dresses washed accord- 
ing tothe directions which they should be prepared to 
give their laundresses themselves. 

In the first place, the water should be tepid, the soap 
should not be allowed to touch the fabric; it should be | 
washed and rinsed quick, turned upon the wrong side, 
and hung in the shade to dry, and when starched (in 
thin boiled, but not boiling, starch) should be folded in 
sheets or towels, and ironed upon the wrong side, as 
soon as possible. 

But linen should be washed in water in which hay 
has been boiled, or a quart bag of bran. This last will 
be found to answer for starch as well, and is excellent 
for print dresses of all kinds, but a handful of salt is very 
useful also to set the colors of iight cambrics and dot- 
ted lawns; and a little beef’s gall will not only set, but 
heighten, yellow and purple tints, and has a good effect 


upon green. 
_—-—— 


A WOMAN'S COLLEGE IN NEW YORK. 





The city of New York is determined not to be behind 
the rural districts in providing education for women, 
and, accordingly, the managers of. Rutgers College, 
which used to be a seminary for girls, but has had col- 
legiate powers for the last three years, have determined 
to make their institution equal to Vassar College. Its 
annual commencement comes to-day, and its first class 
will be graduated—a class of young ladies trained ac- 
cording to the full collegiate system, and who will read 
and recite their own compositions, and receive their full 
baccalaureate diplomas. This is the first instance of the 
kind in New York city, and attracts some attention. 
Rey. Dr. J. P. Thompson, President Barnard of Colum- | 
bia College, Daniel Huntington, Marshall O, Roberts, E. 
C. Benedict, and other familiar New York names, ap- | 
pear signed to a call for a meeting of the friends of the | 
new college. In its present eondition it does not come | 
up to what they require; it has only the regular collegi- 
ate course; nor is that yet fully in operation. The only 
approximation that is made to a separate school of in- 
struction is in the department of fine arts, in which 
there are constantly some ladies pursuing their studies 
without any connection with the college course. The 
earnest desire of the trustees and faculty is, that there be 
added to the college as soon as possible such a series of | 
new and enlarged departments as shall render the in- 
stitution truly a university for women. The depart- 
ments they suggest are the following: A school of tech- 
nology ; aschool of art; a school of commercial training; 





with an observatory.—Springfield Republican, June 9th. 
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The Laramie Sentinel says: One of the excursionists 
to-day from the East met with a singular adventure and 
a narrow escape, withal. A young lady, Miss Mattie L. 
Evarts, a correspondent of the Chicago Evening Jour- | 
nal, in company with Charles Whitid, of the telegraph | 
construction corps, and E. E, Ludlow, an operator, got | 
upon the cow-catcher, or pilot of the engine, at Sher- | 
man, for a novel ride. They had it. When about half | 
way down the mountains to this city, it commenced to 
hail and rain, pouring down in torrents. When within 
about two miles of this place the engine ran into a steer 
that stood upon the track. The creature was instantly 
killed at their feet; but fortunately was thrown from 
the pilot and track instead of being piled up on the par- 
ty, or throwing the engine from the track, as might 
have been expected. The train was running at great 
speed, and it was a thrilling adventure and narrow es- 
cape. We were at the depot when they came in, 
still maintaining their ground, but we were informed 
the young lady was the coolest and least excited of the 
party. 


—_—“=— 


INDIANAPOLIS has eight colored physicians and one 
student in the Medical College; alsov one law student, 
one telegraph operator, one insurance agent and tivo 
printers—all colored. 





JUST FOR FUN. 


Abernethy used to tell his pupils that all human dis- 


| eases sprang from two causes, stuffing and Sretting. 


They had female voters in Shakespeare’s day. Thus: 
And the imperial vot’ress passed on 
In maiden meditation, fancy free. 

“In a multitude of councillors there is wisdom.”—So]- 
omon. In a multitude of councilmen there is folly.— 
N. Y. tax-payer. 

A contributor to an English journal received the fol- 
lowing encouraging notice: “The editor will not be able 
to glance at your MS. for several years. It is now at 
my office awaiting your wishes.” 

An exchange tells of a negro who insisted that his 
race was mentioned in the Bible. He said he had heard 
the preacher read about how “Nigger Demus wanted to 
be born again.” 


A biography of Robespierre, published in a late Irish 
paper, concludes with the following remarkable sen- 
tence: “This extraordinary man left no children be- 
hind him except his brother, who was killed at the same 
time.” 

In his autobiography, John B. Gough tells of a man 
in New Hampshire, who, when he was about to be mar- 
ried to his fourth wife, and the minister requested the 
happy couple to rise, remarked, sententiously, “I’ve usu- 
ally sat.” 

In the dearth of amusements in Central New York, 
the papers are trying to be funny over the prevalence 
of the measles. The Roc ter Democrat says they 
are having a splendid run with measle matinee Wednes- 
days and Saturdays. ’ 

Lawyer—How do you identify this handkerchief? 
Witness—By its general appearance and the fact that I 
have others like it. Counsel—That’s no proof, for I 
have one just like itin my pocket. Witness—I don’t 
doubt that, as I had more than one of the same sort 


| stolen. 


The Green (Wis.) Advocate has this item: “We saw 
three little shavers fishing in East river the other day— 
two boys and a girl. The eldest boy called to the girl, 
‘Oh, Johnny’s got a bite! The girl responded, ‘Oh, 
my sakes! and such a little boy—only reads in the 
primer.’ ” 

“I say, boy, stop that ox!” “I haven’t got no stop- 
per.” “Well, head him, then.” “He's already headed, 
sir.” “Confound your impertinence, turn him!” “He’s 
right side out already, sir.” “Speak to him, youwascal, 
you!” “Good morning, Mr. Ox.” 

Our life is but a winter’s day; 

Some only breakfast, and away! 

Others to dinner stay, and are full fed! 

The oldest man but sups and goes to bed! 
Large is his debt, who lingers through the day; 
Who goes the soonest, has the least to pay! 

The worst ease of deafness that we ever came across 
outside of an asylum was that of an old lady who lives 
across the street from the arsenal yard. On the Fourth 
of July they fired a salute of thirty-six guns. The old 
lady was observed to start and listen as the last gun 
was fired, and then she exclaimed, “Come in!” 


A Parisian lady called on her milliner, the other day, 
to “take up” the character of a servant. The morality 
of the iatter was beyond questioning. “But is she hon- 
est ?” asked the lady. “Iam not so certain about that," 
replied the milliner; “I have sent her to you with my 
bill a dozen times, and she has never yet given me the 
money.” 

A country deacon went home one evening and com- 
plained to his wife that he had been abused down at 
the store shamefully. One of the neighbors, he said, 
called him a liar, Her eyes flashed with indignation, 
“Why didn’t you tell him to prove it?” she exclaimed. 
“That's the very thing—that’s just what I did do; I told 
him to prove it—and he did prove it!” 

“Mamma,” said a little boy, “is it wicked to say dam ?” 
“Certainly,” replied mammay; “I hope I shall never hear 
you use such a word.” “Well, mamma, is it wicked 
to say milldam, cofferdam, or Amsterdam?” “Why 
no, my child; those are common words and are perfectly 
proper.” “Well,” returned six-year-old, “the old cow 
in the barn has just got a turnip in her throat, and if 
you don’t hurry out there, she'll cofferdam head off!”— 
N. Y. Independent. 

We saw Jake nailing up a box, the other day, contain- 
ing some articles which he intended to send by express. 
From the nature of the contents it was essential that 
the box should not be inverted on the passage, so we 
ventured the suggestion to Jake to place the much- 
abused “this side up,” ete., conspicuously upon the cov- 
er. A few days after, we saw Jake, “Heard from your 
goods, Jake? Did they go there safely?” “Every one 
broke!” replied Jake, suddenly. “Lost the hull lot! 


| Hang the express company!” “Did you put ‘this side 


np’ as we told you?” “Yes,I did, and fur fear they 
shouldn't see it on the kiver, I put it on the bottom too 
—confound ‘em !” 

“Gris,” of the Cincinnati Times, relates of an old West- 
ern conductor, promoted to train dispatcher, as follows: 

Habit was exceedingly strong with the ex-conductor. 
As he sat in the office he would start every time he 
heard a bell ring, and yell, “All aboard!” Then he 
would go about the office at intervals and try to collect 
fare from his assistants. We dropped in casually one 
afternoon, and Billy wanted to know if we had a “pass.”’ 
He couldn’t get accustomed to his new position at all. 
He pined to be again on the road. One day he begged 
the boys to put him through a collision, which they did 
to his entire gratification. They tore his clothes nearly 
off, blacked his eyes, broke a’kerosene lamp over his head, 
and piled a red-hot stove on topof him. Billy was inan 
ecstacy of delight, and declared he hadn't enjoyed him- 
self so much since he had ceased to be conductor. 
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THE ANTI-FEMALE-SUFFRAGE MOVEMENT. 

Have you seen the remonstrance which Mrs. Admiral 
Dahlgren and other first-class ladies have signed to be 
presented to Congress against Mr.. Julian’s proposed 
Sixteenth Amendment to the Constitution ? 
lowing is one of the reasons which they assign for op- 
posing female suffrage :— 

“Because we shrink from the notoriety of the public eye 
—restrained by that modesty which we esteem our chief- 
est ornament, and which belongs. to us as our most pre- 
cious, inalienable right.” 

There is a charming logical consistency between the 
theory and the practice of these fair remonstrants— 
isn’t there? The most effectual way to “shrink from 
notoriety” and keep out of the range of the “public 
eye” is, of course, to send your name into Congress on 
a big petition, which will appear in the official pro- 
ceedings in the Congressional Globe, and be mentioned 
in the newspapers generally from Maine to California, 
and be chronicled also in the leading journals on the 
other side of the Atlantic! 

I don’t expect to be invited to any of the conferences 
of the lady-remonstrants. But if I should be I think I 
might be inclined to aid them in carrying out their plan 
of inducing women to “shrink from notoriety,” and 
maintain unsullied “modesty,” by submitting for their 
consideration the following specific action : 

First, The adoption of a petition to their distinguished 
fellow-woman, Queen Victoria, to immediately abdicate 
the throne of England in favor of her modest and vir- 
tuous son, Albert Edward, of Mordaunt-divorce trial ce- 
lebrity—it being highly indecorous and improper for her 
to appear in public, with a crown on her head, in Par- 
liament, in the presence of lords, commoners and other 
politicians, and sit on a wool-sack, and either to open or 
prorogue that legislative body of burly masculines; or 
to ride about in a barouche, and be “gazed at” by thou- 
sands of rough men and boys, amid shouts, firing of can- 
non, and the clash and clang of cymbals and bells, and 
the rattle of drums and the braying of trumpets; or to 
ride through Scotland, and be greeted by thousands of 
rough peasantry dancing reels in the open air; or to lis- 
ten to addresses from mayors of boroughs; or to ride 
about Dublin, Cork, and other Irish cities, with rough 
bog-trotters following the carriage, throwing up their 
shillalahs and bawling, “God save the Queen!” or to is- 
sue political proclamations, or grant titles, or confer on 
men the order of the Bath or the Garter, (“Bath” and 
“garter!” Just think of it!) 

Second, A petition to the Sergeant-at-Arms of the 
Senate and House galleries to close the doors against all 
lady spectators, that they may be compelled to “shrink 
from the notoriety” consequent upon sitting in full view 
of the “public eye,” or rather several of such eyes, while 
chatting, toying with fans, or doing crotchet-work. 

Third, A resolution to abstain from attendance upon 
the opera, where females sing on the same stage with 
men, or churches where females boldly stand up and 
sing in the choir with men, and all Presidential recep- 
tions or other levees where ladies appear with low- 
necked dresses. 

Fourth, A protest against women being required to 
work at sewing on men’s pants and shirts—this being as 
much out of their proper sphere as casting ballots in 
the same boxes wherein men have voted. 

When these propositions shall have been fully dis- 
cussed, I may suggest some others.—Commonwealth. 





WHAT WOMEN ARE DOING, 


Harvard has one lady student of Divinity. 





Girls are to be admitted this year to the Oxford local 
examinations. 

George Sand has in press a new novel, for which she 
is to receive 25,000f. 

Girls are entering the commercial class at Howard 
University—colored girls at that. 

There is a fair prospect of the early establishment of 
a female college at Pittsburg, Penn. 

A Post of Sisters of the Grand Army has been recent- 
ly organized at Gloucester, Massachusetts. 


: : — | 
Pittsburg, Pa., has* organized a Woman Suffrage As- 


sociation, composed of thirty-five members. 

Mrs. George Vandenhoff will appear as a lecturer 
next season, and Mrs. General Lander as a reader. 

tutgers Female College graduated nine pupils last 
week, and made Miss Maria Mitchell, of Vassar College, 
a Doctor of Philosophy. 

Miss Flora Foster, for twenty-one years matron of 
the Tombs, in New York, is rich; but she holds the 
place from love of the occupation. 

A Wisconsin lover caught his expected bride carrying 
in a “back log” that he himself could not lift. He con- 
cluded not to marry in that family. 


The author of “Stone Edge” and “Lettice Lisle,” pub- 
lished anonymously, is a sister of Miss Florence Night- 
ingale, and the wife of an English nobleman. 

Women lecturers have appeared at, St, Petersburg, and 
a lady lawyer recently pleaded an important case at 
Kawar, before the Court of Appeals of Justice. 

The Home Journal says that Miss Fanny Davenport 
herself responded to a toast in her honor at the recent 
Froufrou dinner in New York, and was very successful 
as a speech-maker. 

Miss Louisa Stratton, of Cass county, Ind., challenges 
any man in the State to a plowing match with her. She 
proposes a two-horse team, each competitor to drive the 
horses and hold the plow. 

Miss Dorothea L. Dix, the angel of the prisons, is seri- 
ously sick from, the effects of malaria, imbibed while 
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Articulate Instruction of Deaf Mutes at the late Social 
Science Convention at Chicago, June 8th and 9th. 

It is reported that Louisa Miihlbach, the well-known 
German novel-writer, has accepted an invitation from 


The fol- | the Viceroy of Egypt to spend a few months in his do- 


mains, and collect materials fora book about that coun- 
try. j 

There is a female compositor in the office of the 
Bridgeport Standard whgse weekly wages exceed those 
of any of the half dozen men who set type in the office. 
She is paid “by the piece,” and at the same rate as the 
men. 

Another significant sign of the times was the election 
of a lady, Miss Augusta Lewis, of New York, Recording 
and Corresponding Secretary of the annual Convention 
of the International Typographical Union, lately in 
session at Cincinnati. 

The waiter girls of the hotel at Sioux City, Iowa, re- 
fused to serve Spotted Tail, White Bear, Green Oak and 
Yellow Hair when those dusky warriors went to the 
table the other day; and the bar-tender was igno bly 
pressed into their service. 

President Sarmiento welcomed at Buenos Ayres, on 
the 12th of April, the Misses Dudley and Miss Wood, 
from Massachusetts, who were en route for the province 
of San Juan to establish the first free schools in that 
country, decreed by its Congress. 

Miss Carroll, a maiden lady of much intelligence, trom 
Maryland, appeared before the House Military Com- 
mittee recently, and presented a claim for an appropria- 
tion by Congress for her valuable services in planning 
the Tennessee river campaign. Her case was referred 
to a sub-committee. 

At a meeting of the Town Council of Tiverton, R. L, 
Mrs. N. B. Durfee was appointed Deputy Town Clerk— 
the first instance of the recognition of woman ih an 
official capacity in the history of the town. We are 
glad to see that this town is among the most enterpris- 
ing municipalities of Rhode Island. 

Mrs. Carr, of Wentzville, Mo., who attended to the 
telegraph office on Saturday night, the 23d, during the 
storm, says the electricity came from off the wires in the 
shape of balls, and exploded with sounds similar to that 
made by the discharge of guus. She resigned her place 
the day afterward, and refused to fill the position of 
night operator any longer. 

Miss Vinnie Ream has modelled a figure she calls 
“The West.” It has the Star ‘of Empire on the fore- 
head, a sheaf of wheat is behind it, typifying the agri- 
culture which follows in its path; the foot of the figure 
is treading on a broken bow; on the left arm rests a 
compass, and the right hand holds a surveyor’s chain; 
and there are grapes on the ground and a scythe. 

At the election last week at Farmville, Va., the Demo- 
crats nominated for their State Senator, Mrs, Clenning 
Jorgerssen, “a sprightly, bright, and somewhat intelli- 
gent mulatto,” as a candidate against the regular Re- 
publican nominee. About ten o’clock she discovered 
that Democrats were voting for her, and this was too 
much, She yielded to her prejudices and disgust, and 
withdrew her name. 

“Harriet,” said a member of a Massachusetts House 
Committee to his wife, one night, “which had you rath- 
er have me to do, bring home to you $20,000 for pin- 
money, or an honest husband?” The wife replied, 
“Thomas, an honest husband.” The committee man 
had been offered $20,000 to sign a certain document, 
and he reported the above conversation to his colleagues, 
in explanation of his refusal to sign. 

A Mrs. Simpson, of Toledo, has invested in the lum- 
ber business. She is a widow, and can therefore do as 
she pleases, without “let or hindrance,” as the lawyers 
say. She not only attends personally to her own buying 
and selling, but owns a canal-boat, goes into the woods, 
purchases trees standing, hires her men, and does it all 
in the regular way. She does not ask for advance pay- 
ments, but when her contracts are fulfilled, “cash down” 
is her rule. 

The ladies at present studying at the Edinburgh Uni- 
versity applied to Dr. Alleyne Nicholson for instruction 
in natural history. Dr. Nicholson asked his usual class 
of male students if they would join him in inviting the 
ladies to attend the ordinary class, instead of requiring 
him to deliver a separate course; and as they unani- 
mously agreed to do so, the ladies have joined the class, 
Besides the six studying medicine, five other ladies, res- 
idents in Edinburgh, are also attending. 

Miss Ellen Gregory, of De Kalb county, Ind., upon re- 
tiring to her room last Saturday night, discovered the 
toe of a big boot protruding from under the foot of her 
bed. Not being a fashionable young lady, she didn’t 
faint nor scream, but quietly passed out of the room 
and quickly locked the door. Calling her father and 
brother to her assistance, she explained the case to 
them briefly, and the result was the capture of a burglar, 
well armed, and fully equipped with the tools of his 
trade. 

Miss Kate Field has added to her subjects for lectures 
next season her personal recollections of Mrs. Brown- 
ing—a theme which will be particularly attractive to 
communities of a literary taste. Miss Field has taken 
an early visit to the Adirondack wilderness this year 
already, in company with Mrs. Murray, the wife of the 
popular clergyman whose name is identified with the 
region, and has seen the North Woods in an aspect 
which few tourists know—that of the fresh beauty of 
spring. 

The Academy of Natural Sciences, in Philadelphia, 
has just elected three ladies to the honors of member- 
ship. A month ago, when these candidates were pro- 


travelling through some of the Southern States, visiting | posed, they were rejected. But last week the vote was 


and inspecting hospftals for the insane. 


Miss Cornelia Trask, of the Illinois Institution for the | figures standing 45 to 5. 


Education of the Deaf amd Dumb, read a paper on the 


reconsidered, and they were triumphantly cb»sen—the 
The victors in this peaceful 
battle are three interesting maidens—Grace Anna Lew- 


————— — = s —_ _ — - 
is, Hannah T. Smallwood, and EllaHorner. Miss Lew- | 
is is an ornithologist, Miss Horner a mineralogist, and | 
Miss Smallwood an artist in scientific diagrams. So the 
good cause goes forward. 

Though not an advocate of “woman’s rights” in gen- | 
eral, Miss Olive Logan is sufficiently strong-minded to 
maintain her own. The Lecture Committee of the 
Young Men’s. Christian Association of Iowa City hav- 
ing hotified her that they had cancelled their engage- 
ment with her, she immediately. telegraphed to them 
as follows :— 

“Y. M. C. A.—I shall lecture in your city on the 16th. 
Make your arrangements accordingly. I shall positively 
hold you to your contract. OLIVE LOGAN.” 


Miss Burdett Coutts has been elected one of the guar- 
dians for the pvor, for the Parish of Bethnall Green, 
London. ‘This lies in the eastern part of the city, and 
has a large portion ofits inhabitants dependent on char- 
ity for support. There are some doubts as to the legali- 
ty of her election, and the case has been brought before 
the Court of the Queen’s Bench to be decided. It is to 
be hoped that the decision will be in her favor, for there 
could scarcely be in London one better suited for this 
responsible post than this estimable lady and friend of 
the poor. The example might well be followed in this 
country. 


An extraordinary entertainment was afforded at,a re- 
cent lecture by Anna Dickinson, at Philadelphia. Hers 
was the last in the course, and the managers had pro- 
vided stereopticon views of all the speakers that had 
preceded her. The audience loudly hissed the pictures 
of Bayard Taylor and of Senator Revels. The latter 
was the last scene presented; and, in reply to the dem- 
onstration of the audience, Miss Dickinson stepped for- 
ward and suggested that the picture of Jeff. Davis, Rev- 
els’ predecessor, be presented. The hisses subsided, and 
her announcement of Revels’ intention to lecture there 
was greeted with great applause. 


There is a young lady of vast wealth, residing in the 
vicinity of Union square, in this city, who employs her 
leisure and pocket-money in buying cloth, muslin and 
calico by the wholesale, and cutting it into garments. 
She takes her carriage, and goes into lanes and by-ways, 
giving work to needy people; and when finished and 
liberally paid for, she generally bestows the comfortable 
garments on those poor men, and their wives and chil- 
dren, who “fought and bled” in the late war. None are 
turned from her door without the help that maketh the 
heart glad. She is said to be highly accomplished, 
agreeable, modest, and seeks happiness in doing good to 
all, She is devoted to her work and a dear relative, and 
has refused the hand of some of the leading men of the 
nation. 


It is not two years yet, since the Woman’s Board of 
Missions was organized. Its object is to work in con- 
nection with the American Board, directing its efforts 
particularly to heathen women, by sending out female 
missionaries. It has already sent out eighteen; it em- 
ploys,a number of Bible readers; it has raised since 
the first of January over $10,000, and the interest. it has 
awakened in the churches is sgen in new auxiliaries 
being formed every week. This work is entirely their 
own. They manage all their own meetings, carefully 
excluding all of the sterner sex, even to the reporters; 
and rumors say that they have meetings Which are mod- 
els for good order, parliamentary discipline, eloquent ad- 
dresses and earnest, tender feeling. This woman’s 
movement is certainly so far a great success, and its 
success is an encouragement for other organizations of 
the Christian women of our land, for the elevation of 
the neglected and outcast of their sisters here as well 
as in heathen lands. May the good example of the 
Woman’s Board of Missions be extensively copied.— 
Boston Journal. 





THE REASON WILY. 
The reason why some rich have grown, 
Or so, at least, do many think, 
Is that to make their business known, 
They’ve made free use of “Printer’s Ink.” 
The reason why some men know more 
Than many, their compeers in age, 
‘They take more pains their minds to store 
From useful learning’s ample page. 
The reason why some Boys wear “CLorues”’ 
In which they look so trim and neat, 
Is that they trade at Gzonce FENNo’s, 
Corner of Beach and Washington streets. 





“THE ORIGINAL 


Russell Hallett, 


LATE OF THE CONCERNS OF 
MALLETT, CUMSTON & ALLEN, 
HIALLETT & ALLEN, 
HALLETT & CUMSTON. 


PIANO-FORTES. 


143 Tremont Street 143 


Between Temple Place and West Street, 


June 4. Opposite the Common. 38m 


INSTITUTE OF HOME EDUCATION. 


MISS {ALMIRA SEYMOUR, the author of Home tue Basis 
OF THE STATE, is making arrangements for establishing, the com- 
ing autumn, in the immediate vicinity of Boston, a school for 
young ladies, to meet the great need of the present—COMPRE- 
HENSIVE HOME CULTURE. Circulars containing precise de- 
tails may beobtained by addressing MISS SEYMOUR, at 81 Hot- 
Lis St., or at the Winthrop school, Boston. 4t June 4. 

MISS L. W. DREW 
Gives instruction in 
READING AND VOCAL CULTURE 
To private pupils, classes and schools, and 
Cures Stammering, Lisping, 
and other vocal defects. r 

Refers to Prof. L. B. Munroe, O, S. Knapp, Esq., 21 Barrister’s 
Hall, C. W. Slack, Esq., and Rev. E. E. Hale. 

Rooms at 36 Winter street, Boston. Hours from 2 to 5 P.M. 

June 18, 3m 
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ERIE RAILWAY. 

THE BRVUAD GAUGE, DOUBLE TRACK ROUTE 
EBTWEEN THE 

ATLANTIC CITIES 

. AND THE 


WEST AND SOUTHWEST. 





THIS RAILWAY EXTENDS FROM 
NEW YORK to CINCINNATI 860 miles, 
NEW YORK to CLEVELAND 6B miles, 
NEW YORK to DUNKIRK 460 miles, 
NEW YORK to BUFFALO 423 miles, 
NEW YORK to ROCHESTER 385 miles, 
AND 18 


2 Miles the Shorter Route. 


Four Exrress Trains daily leave New York from Depot foot 
of Chamber street, at 
8.00 and 10.00 A.M., 5.30 and 7.00 P.M. 
23d streef Depot, at . 
7.45 and 9.45 A.M., 5.15 and 6.45 P.M., 
running through wWiTHouT CHANGE, and connecting with all 
WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LINES. 
TRAINS LEAVE CINCINNATI by Columbus, O., time, from Depot 
cor, 5th and Hoadley streets, at 
7 A.M, and 9.45 P.M., 
running through to New York without change. 
LEAVE CLEVELAND by Columbus, O., time, from Atlantic and 
Great Western Depot, at 
7.25 A.M., 3.35 P.M., and 10.25 P.M. 


LEAVE DUNKIRK by New York time, from Union Depot, at 


1.30 P.M. and 9.50 P.M. 
LEAVE BurraLo by New York time, from Depot cor. Exchange 
and Michigan streets, at 


7.00 A.M., 2.50, 6.25 and 11.20 P.M. 


Leave Rocnesrer by New York time, from Genesee Valley 


Depot, at 
7.15 A.M. and 4.00 P.M. 


(ar _ New and improved Drawina-Room Coacues are attach- 
ed to the train leaving New York at 10.00 A.M. and Buffalo at 7.00 
A.M., running through without change, and affording a fine op- 
portunity for viewing the varied and beautiful scenery of this line, 
— enjoying the comfort and retirement of a private Drawing- 

toom. 

tay" Magnificent Day and Night Coaches, of a style peculiar to 
this line, are run through without change between New York and 
Rochester, Buffalo, Dunkirk, Cleveland, Cincinnati and interme- 
diate points. 


Baggage Checked Through. 
Fare as low and time as quick as by any other route. 
ASK FOR TICKETS via ERIE RAILWAY, 


Which can be procured at all principal offices throughout the 
country. 


May 2, | WM. R. BARR, 
870. 


L. D. RUCKER, {| 
t j Gen. Pass’r Ag't. 
t 


Gen, Sup’t. 
June 11, 





WORK! WORK! WORK! | 
Given out which may be done at home to pay for any 


First-Class Sewing Machine. 


We have more work, a greater variety, and pay better prices 
than any other company in Boston. The work consists of all 
kinds of 
LADIES’ UNDERGARMENTS, SUITS, WRAPPERS AND 

APRONS, GENTS’ COATS, PANTS, VESTS AND SHIRTS. 


We make a specialty of our manufacturing department, conse- 
quently are not liable to be out of work. 
(a Call on or address 


ENGLEY & RICE, 


130 Tremont St., cor. Winter, 
June 11, BOSTON. 38m 


WHIRLWIND 
Carpet Sweeper 
AND DUST ERADICATOR. 
[PATENTED JUNE 8, 1869.] 

It is designed not only for sweeping, but also for gathering, tak- 
ing up, and confining the ight particles of dust and lint which it 
is impossible to so effectual y handle or remove by any other de- 
vice. It has no rotary brush or other machinery that will wear 
or injure the carpet, and it does not raise the dust in the room. 
It accomplishes its work by creating a strong current or draft of 
Arr, which is made to pass over the surface of the carpet into the 
machine, It works close to the walls of the room, and, unlike 
the Rotary Sweepers, no broom is required in connection with it. 
SALESROOMS: 

Junsell. 16 TEMPLE PLACE. llt 








Sophia C. Jones, M. D., 
No. 30 East Concord Street, 
BOSTON. 


OFFICE HOURS FROM 2 TO 5 O'CLOCK, P. M. 
May 21. 3 


MISS H. W. MERRILL, 
Teacher of Drawing and Painting, 


34 STUDIO BUILDING. 
May 21, ly 


DON’T WEAR TEETH 
Covering the roof of the mouth, when you can have them insert- 
ed WITHOUT, by 
BRIGHAM & HOLLACE, 


May 2l. DENTISTS, 36 Winter Street. ly 


DR. W. F. STONE, 
Surgeon Dentist, 
25 Winter Street (9ver Chandler’s), Room 10, 

BOSTON, MASS. 
ta" Dentistry in all its branches. 6m May 14. 
NOTICE TO WORKING-WOMEN. 
DANIEL S. GAMMON, 

No. 268 Washington Street, Boston, 
ILAIR-CUTTER & WIG-MAEKER. 
LADIES’ HAIR WORK, of every description, constantly on 

hand or made to order. Private Rooms for Ladies’ Hair-Dress- 
ing and Champooing. Children’s Hair cut in the neatest style. 
Satisfaction guaranteed and prices satisfactory. 8m Apr, 16. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M.Q. 
Specialty, Diseases of Women and Children. 


Dr. Colby brings both professional skill and experience to her 
aid, in the treatment and cure of all 


CHRONIC DISEASES. 
Consultation free. Social calls at the office. 


OF FICE+-579 Tremont Street 
near Union Park, ‘ Boston. 
Ofice Hours from 10 A. M, to 4 P, M., Saturdays and Sundays 
excepted. 6m Jan. 15. ~ 


ECALCOMANITE,DIAPHANIE and MATERIALS 

for WAX FLOWERS, FRUIT, &¢. Instruction in Deeal- 
comanie Free. Also instructions in Wax Work, Diaphanie for 
Stained Glass Transparencies, &c., &c. 


MRS. L. R. SPRINGER, 


Importer-and Dealer in material for the above styles of work, 351 
WASHINGTON ST. (next the Boston Theatre), Boston, Mass, 
May 28. ly 
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, THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE BAZAR. 


The readers of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL are already 
aware that a Bazar is to be held next fall in Boston, un- 
der the auspices of te New England Woman Suffrage 
Association. Its object is to raise funds for the further- 
ance of the woman’s cause in New England, and to for- 
ward it by the social, esthetical and moral influences of 
that occasion, when music, poetry, oratory, the drama, 
and all other legitimate agents, will be pressed into the 
service. Preparations for the Bazar have been quletly, 
but steadily going forward, ever ‘since it was resolved 
upon. Several private preliminary meetings have been 
held in the city, and yet more in the cities and towns in 
the vicinity. The last city’ meeting was held in Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe’s parlors. The attendance was nec- 
essarily small, but the ladies were all very enthusiastic, 
and entered heartily into the spirit of the.thing. Those 
who were unable to be present sent letters assuring 
Mrs. Howe of their hearty codperation in the plan. A 
committee of superintendence was chosen, consisting of 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, President; Mrs. Caroline Sevr 
erance, Newton; Miss Abby W. May, Boston; Mrs. 
Samuel E. Sewall, Melrose; Mrs. Lucy Stone, Boston ; 
Mrs. J. T. Sargent, Boston; Mrs. Nathaniel White, Con- 
cord, N. H.; Mrs. Elizabeth Chase, Providence, R. L.; 
Mrs. Judge Carpenter, Northfield, Vt.; Rev. Phebe A. 
Hanaford, New Haven, Conn.; Mrs. D. N. Stockwell, 
Bangor, Me. A public meeting was decided upon, for 
Thursday, June 16th, at Fraternity Hall, which was 
offered, free of charge, for that purpose. We go to 
press too early to announce the result of that meeting. 

A list of the pledges already made to the Bazar have 
been sent us for publication, filling nine pages of manu- 
script. Their publication would occupy too much of our 
space, and we can only mention a few of the most nota- 
ble. 

A large number of men and women have pledged 
sums of $20 and $25 each, and in many instances have 
already paid them. 

Essex county pledges a table at the Bazar, and week- 
ly meetings are held at Salem, to make up articles to 
fill it. 

The same may be said of Middlesex county, in which 
location, great interest is felt in the enterprise. 

Worcester county pledges a department which will 
be valuable, coming from the wealthy heart of the State. 

Hampshire and Hampden counties will unite, and 
make up a “Connecticut River Valley Department.” 

The Parker Fraternity will have a table in the Bazar, 
and as their departed leader, Theodore Parker, was one 
of the pioneers in the woman movement, they will aim 
to show, by their generosity, their pride in his leader- 
ship. 

Mrs. Charles W. Slack will have a table, and with her 
husband’s influence to help her,—our energetic, whole- 
souled, go-ahead, and all-conquering big brother of the 
Commonwealth—we can imagine what it will be. 

Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode Island and 
Connecticut will each aim to fill departments. 

Our friend, Mr. Draper, President of the steam safe 
company, gives a safe worth $250. 

Mr. McPhail, of piano notoriety, gives a piano, worth 
$850. 

New Jersey, under the lead of Mary F. Davis of New- 
ark, is to have a department in the Bazar, and Vineland 
makes to it the first donation, in the following hearty 
fashion :— 

DEAR Mrs. LIVERMORE:—At the regular monthly 
meeting of our county Woman Suffrage Association 
yesterday, the following resolution was passed unani- 
mously :— 

Resolved, That the Cumberland County Woman Suf- 
frage Association will contribute two hundred cans of 
superior fruit to the Woman Suffrage Bazar to be held 
in Boston. 

This fruit will be put up by the good housewives of 
Vineland, who do their work on the morning of elec- 
tion day, and put a vote into the ballot-box in the after- 
noon, and its excellence will be another proof, if 
such is needed, that these strong minded women do un- 
derstand domestic duties. H 

The fruit will consist of an assortment of strawber- 
ries, raspberries, blackberries, peaches, pears and grapes. 

Our association sends greeting to the Bazar and 


wishes it abundant success, ‘Truly yours, 
VINELAND, N. J., June 7, 1870. OscaR CLUTE. 


We stop to breathe, and resting, pen in hand, a rosy- 
cheeked printer-Iassie whispers that there’s “copy 
enough,” which is a gentle hint to us to cease parading 
our embarras des richesses. But our readers will see 
by the hints we have given that the Bazar isa fixed 
fact—is bound to be asuccess—and that all who wish to 
-aid it must hasten to “fall into line,” with their wits at 
work, their thinking caps doffed, and their energies all 

:wide awake, and in harness. 
Ihe New England Woman Suffrage Association wants 
: $10,000 for its work the coming year, and this Bazar 
must be made to yield it. Who else will donate to it 
.sqgmething that will set our pen a-dancing—and our 
heart too—a sewing-machine, a picture, a superb study 
desk, articles rare and strange, unique and _ bizarre, 
beautiful and valuable? A place awaits them in the 
prospective Bazar, our gratitude trembles on our lips, 
our pen is eager to record them, and impatiently “we 
pause for a reply.” 


DEFEATED--PRO TEMPORE. 


The Vermont Constitutional Convention has rejected 

a proposition to give the ballot to woman, by a vote of 

: 231 to1. They flouted all discussion of the question, 
and voted it down with the utmost alacrity. No one 

cognizant of the bigotry, narrowness and general izno- 

rance that prevai: in Vermont will be surprised at this 

-Besult. :It.is not a progressive State, but the contrary. 
Great stress: has been ‘laid on the fact that “Vermont 








never owned a slave,”—and from this it has been argued 
that the Granite State is and has been especially liberty- 
loving. But during the two brief visits we made to the 
State last winter, we were told again and again, by Ver- 
mont men, that the only reason for the non-introduction 
of slavery was the impracticability of that form of labor 
among the Green Mountains—that slavery could never 
have been made profitable there, and that this, and not 
principle, and heroic love of freedom, prevented Ver- 
mont from becoming a slave State. 

Nowhere, not even in the roughest and remotest West, 
have we met with such vulgar rudeness, ill-manners and 
heroic lying, as we encountered iri Vermont. The lectur- 
ers who were invited into the State by the Vermont Wo- 
man Suffrage Association, composed wholly of men, were 
in many instances left unsupported by them, allowed to 
meet the frequently rough audiences as best they could, 
to pay their own bills, and to manage the.campaign as 
they might. At the very first intimation of opposition 
on the part of the Montpelier Argus and Watchman, and 
the Burlington Free Press—an unworthy trio of papers 
that appear to control the majority—many members of 
the State Association showed the “white feather,” and 
either apologetically backed out of the canvass, or igno- 
miniously kept silent in the backgrownd. There was 
therefore nothing like a thorough discussion of the ques- 
tion, no fair meeting of truth and error, not even an at- 
tempt to canvass the State. For, not ambitious to 
waste their efforts on such flinty soil, the men and wo- 
men who were invited to labor there shook off the dust 
(snow) of Vermont from their feet, and turned to more 
hopeful fields of labor. 

Let it not be supposed, however, that this vote of the 
male delegates to the Constitutional Convention is any 
indication of the sentiment of Vermont women on this 
question. The fact that between two and three hun- 
dred Vermont women subscribed for the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL during the few meetings in the interest of 
Woman Suffrage held in the winter and spring—that 
231 women of lawful age, residents of Brattleboro’, and 
96 of Newfane, sent a petition for Woman Suffrage, with 
their reasons for asking it, to Chas. K. Field, delegate 
from that town to the Constitutional Convention, with 
the request that he would present the same to the Con- 
vention, and lend his influence so far as he could con- 
sistently with his duty to the State, to procure the adop- 
tion of the amendment, Woman Suffrage, referred to in 
the petition—that petitions from other hundreds of Ver- 
mont women have been forwarded to Congress praying 
for a Sixteenth Amendment giving suffrage to women 
—that by letters and personal statements, we know that 
the most intelligent and thoughtful women of Vermont 
everywhere rebel against the State laws for women, 
whose heathenism, despotism and absurdity were so 
well shown by Mrs. Nichols of Vermont nativity, but 
now living in Kansas, in a recent number of the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL—all these facts are proofs that the sen- 
timent of Vermont women is not represented by the 
Constitutional Convention now in session at Montpelier. 
They are silenced—shut out from the press—refused the 
right of petition—not allowed to be heard—gagged—sub- 
jected. Their opinions and wishes are ignored as ruth- 
lessly as are their rights. They will yet be heard, how- 
ever, and before many years. “There is a day after to- 
day,” and though “the mills of the gods grind slowly, yet 
they grind exceeding small.” 





KEEP SILENCE IN THE CHURCHES. 


Last Monday morning, the orthodox ministers of Bos- 
ton and vicinity met as usual, for their regular meeting, 
at the parlors of the Park street (Rev. Mr. Murray’s) 
church. Mr. Murray himself was absent. The subject 
discussed was this: “Should women be encouraged to 
take part in the regular prayer-meetings of the church- 
es?” There was avery general decided negative an- 
swe! given to this query: “No; she is to keep silent in 
the churches.” A majority, perhaps, were in favor of 
her taking a very modest part in the prayer meetings— 
on rainy nights, when few were present, and the breth- 
ren were not out in force, and the meeting dragged— 
then, perhaps, she might be allowed to offer a quiet, 
brief, subdued prayer. Only then, however. But al- 
low a woman to speak at the meetings—to pray publicly 
at a large meeting—to, take the platform—to preach— 
never! never!! The hair of each dissenting clergyman 
was ready to stand on end with horror, like “quills on 
the fretful porcupine,” at the bare suggestion of such 
sacrilegious indecorum on the part of the sisterhood. 

One well-known Doctor of Divinity related that once 
he was “buffeted by Satan” in the shape of a sister, who 
was determined to speak in the meetings. She had 
something she wished to say, and was resolyed—mulish 
woman that she was—to say it. He got scared. He 
was afraid she would speak. So he went to her mas- 
ter—we beg pardon—the D.JL* didn’t say that—to her 
husband, and begged him to take care of his wife and 
make her keep her tongue still in the meetings. And 
this the obliging husband did. “He restrained his wife” 
—and he, the “buffeted” D.D., had no more trouble with 
that woman. And the benignant face of the D. D. 
glowed as he remembered in what peril he had been, and 
how he won the victory, and achieved his deliverance. 

Rey. Dr. Jacob Manning of the “Old South,” Rev. Jes- 
se Jones of Natick, Rev. Mr. Wines of Jamaica Plain, 
Rev. Mr. Rand, and some others whose names we did 
not learn, stemmed the current of this bigotry and trash, 


‘land took the broadest ground for women, claiming for 


them, and proving the rightfulness of this ¢laim, to all 
that the WomAN’s JOURNAL demands for them—abso- 
lute equality of rights with men. We wish we had space 
to give an epitome of that morning’s talk. It was rich, 
and would have equipped a whole Woman’s Rights Con- 
vention with topics of talk, that would have brought 
out fun, irony, sarcasm and argument in overwhelm- 
ing power. When we go again, we will endeavor to give 





a fuiler report. 


NOTES AND NEWS, 


A telegram from our friend Seth Hunt, of Northamp- 
ton, Mass., informs us that Miss Sophia Smith Hatfield, 
who has just died, leaves over three hundred thousand 
dollars to establish in Northampton a first class college 
for women. Thank God, if the tide has turned, and if 
wealthy women are beginning to remember their sex in 
their bequests. 


o 

Miss M. H. Hall, the teacher of the infant class in the 
Charles street Sabbath-school, has not been absent a 
single Sunday for forty-six years, and the majority of the 
present pupils of the school have been under her 
tuition at some time during that period. If that is not 
a rare instance of devotion to what is deemed duty, we 
are at a lossto know where to seek one. 





We have received by mail, from Mr..and Mrs. Oscar 
Clute and “Baby Willie” of Vineland, N. J.,a package 
of the buds of magnolia glauca, which are, at this time 
of writing, blooming in the office of the WoMAN’s Jour- | 
NAL, glorifying it with their beauty, and filling the air 
with their fragrance, so that we could not avoid remem- 
bering our friends gratefully, if we would. 


We are indebted to Lady Amberley for a copy of the 
“Stroud News and Gloucestershire Advertiser” (May 27 
1870) containing a full report of her remarkable address 
on the ‘Claims of Women.” We hope to be able to re- 
print it entire in our next issue. It is very able in itself 
—is about as long as Mr. Curtis’ speech—and as the 
production of a viscountess, of twenty-five, it is aston- 
ishing. 


We call particular attention to the advertisement for 
Women as agents of Insurance Companies, which ap- 
pears in this number of the paper. This is not only 
one of the healthiest, but to women of capacity, one of 
the most lucrative employments, and in the course of a 
few years will undoubtedly become one of the regular 
occupations of women. We commend it to shop-girls 
and teachers,—to the capable and enterprising every- 
Were. 


“A woman in Illinois, preparing herself for the bar,” 
says the Chicago Legal News, “called at the law book 
house of E. B. Myers, in this city (Chicago), on last 
Wednesday, purchased six hundred and fifty dollars 
worth of books, paid five hundred dollars down, and the 
balance upon the delivery of the books. Since this pur- 
chase, Mr. Myers says he is in faver of women being ad- 
mitted to the bar, and believes he would vote to give 
them the right of suffrage.” We know the lay, who is 
a model of persistent and quiet energy. 7 


At the recent National Convention of the German 
Turners of the United States, held in the city of Pitts- 
burg, a resolution favoring Woman Suffrage was intro- 
duced in good faith. The motion was tabled, as every 
one knowing the Germans must have expected, but 
then its introduction at all is a straw showing which 
way the current sets. A Woman’s Rights paper is pub- 
lished in German in New York—Die Neue Zeit—which 
is very ably edited by Mrs. Mathilde Wendt, and is doing 
good service among our German fellow-citizens. 


William Henry Channing has suggested a rich pro- 
gramme for next winter's lectures at the New England 
Woman’s Club, which we trust will be carried out, and 
that they will have many new subscribers added to 
their list, as they find themselves behindhand in set- 
tling their annual accounts. He proposes a series of 
lectures on distinguished women, and announces as his 
subject “The Eminent Women of China.” Mrs. Howe 
will take Madame de Stiel. “A little more heart and 
less head would be a good element,” says the Springfield 
Republican, “for the New England Women’s Club have 
enough intellect now to leaven a large lump of ordinary 
women.” 


The Oxford students have perpetrated the greatest 
piece of vandalism of this or anyage. The undergradu- 
ates of Christ Church College broke into the library by 
night, took the most valuable works of art, bore them 
out into the campus, made* a fire and consumed them 
all. A college sport, nothing else. It would not be 
strange if the exploit should stimula‘e other colleges to 
attempt something meaner yet. The college authori- 
ties might learn wisdom from some of our lesser West- 
ern colleges, if they would, where the admission of wo- 
men to equal college rights and privileges with the young 
men has exorcised this vandal and rowdy spirit. Such 
rowdyism as the above will always remain a feature of 
the masculine college. 


At the last meeting of the Western Social Science 
Association at Chicago,the McFarland case was .intro- 
duced, which led toa lively discussion in the conven- 
tion. The chief combatants were the two Colliers— 
Robert Laird on the MeFarland side, and Robert—the 
Collyer—on the side of Richardson, whom he loved with 
no common affection.. Quite sharp personalities were 
exchanged between these two distinguished preachers, 

Robert Laird Collier has a genius for getting into hot 
water. He is never so happy as when tilting against 
somebody, or something. We can never forget his hot 
rush against the cause of woman in the first Chicago 
Convention, where Anna Dickinson took up the gaunt- 
let which he flung down, and completely unhorsed him. 
It is a pity his “zeal is not according to knowledge.” 


The sudden and unlooked-for death of Dickens has 
saddened all hearts. His enthralling pen has dropped 
from his nerveless fingers forever. There are universal 
demonstrations of public grief in London and other cit- 
ies. All our exchanges come uttering a wail of sorrow 
for his loss, and his departure has made a chasm in the 
world of letters that many years cannot bridge. It is 
hoped and believed that he has left his last work in such 
completeness, that it may appear what the “mystery’ 
surrounding Edwin Drood was. Henry Ward Beecher, 








at the weekly meeting in his church at Brooklyn, spoke 


of the death of Dickens, tenderly and reverently, paying 
a very generous tribute to his life and works, and saying 
that most people could regard the death of the great 
novelist as more of a personal loss than the death of any 
other person since Walter Scott. 


Miss Mary E. Stevens and her ‘father have entered 
into partnership as “Conveyancers,” for the “Examina- 
tion of titles of Real Estate in ‘all the Counties of. the 
Commonwealth,” and for the drafting of all kinds of in- 
struments relating to real and personal estate. The title 
of the firm is “E. G. Stevens & DAUGHTER,” and their 
office is No.5 Pemberton square, room 23. Miss Ste- 
vens has been for eighteen years employed in the Regis- 
try Office in Cambridge, where she is known and valued 
as an expert in this business, of which the late Goy. An- 
drew made a specialty. She is perfectly competent to the 
business she has undertaken. Miss Stevens is quite 
youthful in her appearance and very pleasing—quiet, 
modest, ladylike, and very gentle. We wish her the larg- 
est possible success in her endeavors to establish herself 
in a business to which she is au fuit, and in which she is 
interested. Her advertisement may be found else - 
where. 


One day last week, Rev. Mrs. Phebe A. Hanaford, 
the regular settled pastor of the Universalist society in 
New Haven, officiated as chaplain in the Connecticut 
House of Representatives. The report of the proceed- 
ings says she prayed that the time may come “when the 
daughters of the State, not neglecting the duties of 
home, may take part in the State as in the church, to 
the good of the Commonwealth and the glory of Thy 
great name.” This is the first instance in the history 
of the country where a woman chaplain has officiated 
in a State Legislature. Mrs. Hanaford also made an argu- 
ment for Woman Suffrage last week before the commit- 
tee appointed by the Connecticut House of Representa- 
tives, which is spoken of as very logical and able. This 
gifted and popular clergywoman was installed over her 
parish in New Haven recently, Rev. Dr. Chapin, of New 
York, preaching the sermon, Rev. Olympia Brown of 
Bridgeport, Conn., assisting in the services, and Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe writing a hymn for the oceasion, 
which may be found on our first page. P 





MOHAMMEDAN WOMEN. 


It shows the slow progress of our civilization, after 
all, that many of the very points which we are now en. 
deavoring to secure to woman were conceded to her 
nearly a thousand years ago, by that wonderful race, the 
Spanish Arabs, We seek that she should be a pupil in 
colleges; but in some of the Arab universities women 
were even teachers, and Ferdinand and Isabella copied 
the practice at Salamanca and Alcala. We claim that 
she should teach religion; but Abulfeda places Carima 
and Shaheda high among the Mohammedan theologians, 
and these ladies lectured publicly on this science before 
large audiences, in the holy city of Mecca itself. We 
ask that she should be entitled to hold public office; but 
Al-Hakem, the most eminent of the Moorish kings, had 
a woman, Lubna, as his private secretary; and Ali 
Pacha, in our own day, followed his example, and em- 
ployed two. 

We claim that woman should, at least, have the 
right to be a saint; and the beautiful translations of the 
sayings of the holy Rabia (by the poet Milnes, now 
Lord Houghton,) show that under the Mohammedan 
religion, feminine saintship reached a lofty spirituality. 
And eyen when in Woman Suffrage journals we com- 
pliment the reformatory sisterhood, on whom can we 
bestow more profuse praises than were heaped by Ibn 
Hayan, the historian, on Ayesha of Cordova? 

“She was beautiful like a rising sun, fine and slender 
like a young aloe bending its head to the southern 
breezes; if she ran, she looked like an antelope disap- 
pointing the sportsman by her rapid flight; and, if oe- 
cupied in study or meditation, her eyes resembled the 
soft and melting eyes of the gazelle, looking from the 
top of the rock upon the burning sands of the desert. 
She was a well of science, a mountain of discretion, an 
ocean of learning.” 

Polygamy is, of course, a fearful evil for woman 
wherever it exists, but it is to be remembered that the 
Koran limits polygamy to four wivés, and discourages it 
for even those, basing this limitation on the Jewish tra- 
ditions which admitted the same number. “No East. 
ern lawgiver,” said Bonaparte, “ever limited polygamy 
so much as Mohammed.” Even in the Turkish empire, 
not one man in a hundred practices it. And, though 
the power of a Mohammedan husband is absolute with- 
in his own house, it ceases whenever the wife chooses. 
to leave it: he cannot bring her back but with her own 
consent. And the Mohammedan law, unlike that of 
most European countries, gives to the wife the same lib- 
erty of divorce as to the husband, though it is rarely ex- 
ercised in either case. 

But it is in the property-rights- of woman that the 
provisions of the Mohammedan law are most remarka- 
ble, as was pointed out long since by Urquhart, and 
more lately by Hepworth Dixon in his “New America.” 
Under this law a father cannot will his whole property 
away from his daughter; he can only dispose of one- 
third at his own discretion. Of the remainder, two- 
thirds goes to the sons, one-third to the daughters—an 
injustice, of course, but one that sets its own limits, and 
contrasts strongly with the English law of primogeni- 
ture. In marriage, the father and the bridegroom both 
contribute towards a dowry for the bride; the husband 
receiving two-thirds of what the father gives. Of the 
rest, and of the husband’s gifi, she has exclusive con- 
trol; also of any property which she had before inherit- 
ed, or that fell to her in her husband’s lifetime. He 
cannot touch it, nor is it liable for his debts. In case of 
his death, the widow keeps all this; and also, from a 
fourth to an eighth of her husband’s own property, ac- 
cording to the relationship of the remaining heirs. 
And this beneficent system of provision for women has 
existed for more than twelve centuries, through all the 
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range of cultivated or ignorant nations professing Mo- 
hammedanism ; every fresh wave of conquest substitutes 
jt for the barbarism of pagan Africa, and it already pre- 
yails among a population two-thirds as large as that of 
Christendom, and gaining far more rapidly, in point of 
numbers. 

It should certainly teach us, amid a larger light, to be 
worthy of that light, and not to rely on church or state 
to elevate woman without the patient toil of reformers, 
and the perpetual assertion of the first principles of 
right. T. W. H. 





INDIANA WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


The tenth annual meeting of the Indiana State Wo- 
man Suffrage Association met at Indianapolis, in Ma- 
sonic Hall, on Wednesday morning, June 8th, and contin- 
ued in session morning, afternoon and evening, June 8th 
and 9th. 

Some fifteen local organizations were represented by 
delegates. A number of the most active workers in the 
State were present, and participated in the proceed- 
ings. Among the most prominent were Mary F, Thom- 
as, M.D., who presided over the Convention, Agnes 
Cook, Ellen B. Ferguson, M. D., Mary Haines and John 
MacPherson of Richmond; Mrs. C. S. McDonatd, Lizzie 
M. Boynton and Mary E. Cumberland of Crawfords- 
ville; Mrs. M. H. Rice of Bloomington; Mrs, E. A. 
Foote, Dr. Haggert and Mary E. Haggert of Danville; 
Hester O. Brown and Miss Coffin of Westfield; Rev. 
Mary T. Clark of Attica; Amanda M. Way, Rev. Hen- 
ry Blanchard, Mrs. Celia Harding, Rev. Charles Mar- 
shall, Mrs. McPeake, Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Walker, Mrs. 
Canningham, Hon. H. C. Guffin, Prof. R. T. Brown, 
Mrs. J. R. Duncan, and Mr. and Mrs. McKaye of Indi- 
anapolis, ete. 

The principal speakers from abroad were Lucy Stone, 
Mrs. Tracy Cutler, President of the Ohio State Society, 
H. B. Blackwell, Miriam M. Cole, editor of the Woman's 
Advocate, J. J. Bellville and A. J. Boyer of Dayton, 
Ohio, Susan B, Anthony and Hon. J. B. Bradwell of 
Chicago. 

Resolutions were discussed and adopted affirming wo- 
man’s right of suffrage, demanding amendments to the 
Federal and State constitutions, and claiming an equal 
and higher standard of morality for men and women. 

The following admirable letter was addressed to the 
Convention by the Hon. George W. Julian of Indiana, 
He is the statesman who introduced the proposition for 
a Sixteenth Amendment. The letter was read by Mrs, 
Stone, and elicited hearty applause :— 

New York, June 1, 1870. 
Mrs, Lucy STONE: 

My dear Friend:—I am very glad to learn that you are 
to be present at the State Woman Suffrage Convention to 
be held at Indianapolis on the 8th. I am glad, too, that 
such Conventions are multiplying throughout our coun- 
try. The tinie is very propitious for such movements, and 
for emphasizing the right of women to the ballot. The 
chief questions which have stirred the country and divi- 
ded political parties since the outbreak of the late civil war 
have been disposed of. New issues are inevitable. Among 
these will be the enfranchisement of one-half of the citi- 
zens of the United States, who are now, without any 
crime on their part, but solely on account of their sex, 
deprived of any voice in the government under which 
they live. The cause of these people, whoever may 
help or hinder, will make itself heard. The Declaration 
of Independence is behind it. The rights of woman 
rest upon precisely the same foundation as the rights of 
man. The logic of democracy and the logic of events 
join hands; and it seems to me that our chief work is 
to press upon the minds of all thinking men and 
women, constantly and persistently, the inevitable al- 
ternative of renouncing the very principle of free gov- 
ernment altogether, or else the acceptance of that 


For Treasurer—Hon. H. C. Guffin, of Indianapolis. 

For Executive Committee—Dr. Ellen Ferguson, Dr. 
W. B. Fletcher, Mrs. G. C. Harding, Rev. Prudence Le 
Clerc, Miss M. E. Cumberland. 

The proceedings of the Convention were earnest and 
harmonious. In consequence of continuous rain, the 
audiences were generally small, but increased in num- 
bers as the Convention proceeded. Many interesting 
facts were stated in reference to the past history of the 
movement in the West—among others an account was 
given of a Woman Suffrage meeting, supposed to be the 
first ever held in the United States, which took place 
in Salem, Ohio,in 1834. At that meeting, thirty-six 
years ago, three young ladies, having for their purpose 
the improvement of the condition of women, organized 
themselves into a “Female Rights Association.” “One 
of these, Mrs. Hannah E. Longshore, now practices 
medicine in Philadelphia, the second, Mrs. H. T. Thomp- 
son, resides in the southern part of Ohio, and the third, 
Mrs. Mary F. Thomas, M. D., is the president of the In- 
diana Woman Suffrage Association. 

Twenty-five years ago, Lucretia Mott made a number 
of addresses upon the subject in the West, and convert- 
ed large numbers to a belief in the principles of the 
Woman Suffrage movement. 

It is to be regretted that much valuable time was lost 
in a discussion by Miss Anthony, of persons and organi- 
zations, which would have been more profitably occu- 
pied by arguments in favor of woman’s legal and politi- 
cal equality. 

A resolution offered by Judge Bradwell, recommend- 
ing a combination of the American and Union Societies 
was laid upon the table. 

The closing session was occupied by addresses of Lucy 
Stone and Mrs. Tracy Cutler. 

A very encouraging statement was given of the 
amount of work done in the State since the previous 
convention. Organizations of branch associations have 
been made in the counties of Grant, Randolph, Madison, 
Marion, Montgomery, Monroe, Hamilton, Wayne and 
Howard. Mrs. Emi B. Swank, Mrs. J. R. Duncan and 
Miss Lizzie Boynton had served the Association by lec- 
turing in different parts of the State and awakening an 
enthusiasm upon the question. A great deal of volun- 
teer work had been done, also, by less notable speakers, 
and a great deal of good had been accomplished in that. 
way. A few weeks agoa meeting was held in Richmond, 
at which Mrs. Longley, Mrs. Haggart, Mr. Bellville 
and H. C. Guftin were the speakers. The convention 
resulted in the formation of an association, and a great 
deal of interest was manifested in the matter by the cit- 
zens, Since then conventions had been held in other 
parts of the State. Thus the good work is going brave- 
ly on in Indiana. Our friends are hopeful and full of 
generous enthusiasm. May their efforts be crowned 
with success. H. B. B. 


~~ —~—_—— oe 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


All joy is heightened by the remembrance of past pain, 
and the beauty of these June days might be less enjoy- 
able lacking the background of the hot and dusty city. 
Like the hope of Paradise to the soul in purgatory is the 
thought of the fresh, green country to the weary deni- 
zen of the town.. With a sense of unutterable satisfac- 
tion I realize that my paradise is attained; that no 
club meeting is impending, no social duty imminent, 
that shopping is among past miseries, and all dressmak- 
ers and dressmaking as mythical as Eve and her fig- 
leaves. Best of all, I need not think about to-morrow’s 








principle in the whole length and breadth of its ap- 
plication, to all citizens, regardless alike of race, color, | 
or sex. It was a logic kindred to this which gave the | 
abolitionists their power, and finally crowned their labors | 
with triumph, in spite of all the arguments which could | 
be mentioned, founded upon the predicted mischiefs of 
giving freedom to the bondman. This, in very brief 
words, is what I would say more fully to the Conven- 
tion if I were well enough to attend it. 
I am very truly yours, Geo. W. JULIAN. 
On motion of Mrs. Ellen B. Ferguson, it was unani- 


mously 


breakfast, nor struggle with that fearful, and constantly 
recurring question, “What is to be for dinner?” Ihave 
often wondered whether Elijah appreciated his privi- 
leges when, without thought or care on his part, he was 
fed by the ravens. If he did not, ft was because he had 
never been a housekeeper, nor sustained the relation of 
special providence to a hungry household. My thank- 
fulness to the domestic divinity that feeds me is beyond 
words; failing to do justice to her viands I should con- 
sider the basest ingratitude, and not to wax fat under 





Resolved, That the Hon. G. W. Julian is entitled to 
our thanks for his efforts to secure the passage of the 
Sixteenth Amendment to the Constitution of the United 


her ministrations an offense that ought to be indictable. 
What hurried and over-worked dweller in cities has 


States; and that, rejoicing at the action of the Wyoming | not sometimes questioned whether already the prophet- 


Legislature, we congratulate that band of noble women | 
who have so bravely and successfully vindicated the 


ability of womef to discharge the duties arising from | 


the exercise of the right of suffrage. 
On the afternoon of the second day a business meet- 
ing, composed solely of delegates and members, met to 


ic words of the angel of the apocalypse had not been ful- 
filled? “Time shall be no more,” said the angel. There 
is no more any time, echoes the despairing victim of so- 
cial and domestic duties, 

But in the country we regain our possessions, days 


consider the propriety of ratifying the action of the del- | are significant of duration, and hours have an apprecia- 


egates of the society at the Cleveland Convention, last 
November, in assisting to organize the AMERICAN Wo- 
MAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. Prominent representa- 
tives of the AMERICAN and Union societies being pres- 
ent from abroad, it was decided that none but members 
of the Indiana Woman Suffrage Association should take 
part in the proceedings of the business meeting. A res- 
olution declaring the Indiana State society auxiliary to 
the AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION was 
adopted, with only one dissenting voice. Another reso- 
lution expressing a wish to preserve friendly and fra- 
ternal relations with all friends of Woman Suffrage was 
unanimously passed. 

An amendment to the constitution providing for the 
appointment of an executive committee of five was 
agreed to. 

The Committee on Nominations submitted the follow- 
ing report, which was concurred in: — 

For President—Mrs. Dr. M. F. Thomas, of Indianap- 
olis. 

For Vice Presidents—Rev. C. Marshall of Indianapo- 
lis; Professor Brown, of Indianapolis; Mrs. Henry Blan- 
chard, of Indianapolis; President Nutt, of Bloomington ; 
Mrs. Rev. R. J. Duncan, of Indianapolis. 

For Recording Secretary—Miss Emma Haugh, of 
Crawfordsville. 

For Corresponding Secretary—Mrs. C. S. McDonald, 
of Crawfordsville: 


ble value. It is now five o’clock in the morning, and 
already my day is an hour old, for I cannot afford to 
miss the grand matinée of my feathered songsters when 
every bush is aflame with wings, every tree vibrant 
' with melody. Where is the musical critic that can do 
"justice to that performance? <A performance which be- 
‘gan when the morning stars sang together, and has 
, been repeated morning after morning through the ages 
'down to the present time? Just as jubilant as the 
' birds sang in Eden, they sang this morning, and of all 
| the sighs wrung by sorrow from human hearts, of all the 
lamentations that have gone up to God, not one has be- 
come entangled in that melody or left an echo in its glad 
refrain, 

My day begins at four in the morning and lasts till 
eight at night. Yes, eight. We have no gas, nor do we 
need any. The finest wax candles ever offered to the 
Virgin would be a supeffluity. With sixteen hours of 
daylight, what is left to desire? Perfect hours, unmarred, 
unbroken, dropped one by one like golden coins from the 
mint of the gods. Time for reading, time for work, time 
for recreation; each day an epitome of heaven, a pock- 
et edition of eternity. i 

My window looks out upon a hill-side deep with clo- 
ver and shaded by gnarled and venerable apple-trees. 
Motherly robins flit in and out among the boughs, and 
bees drone lazily among the clover heads. A hush that 
seems like a benediction rests upon the vallies and 





crowns the hills, while day by day blossom the splen- 
dors of sunset and sunrise, of golden middays and moon- 
lit eves. Yesterday, the grand pageant of a thunder- 
storm came rolling up over the hills. the dazzling flash 
and deafening report, followed speedily by the driving 
rain. This morning every leaf and blade of grass wears 
a fresher green, and the whole landscape is decked with 
jewels. 

The great event of the day is the arrival of the mail. 
Not brought by an indifferent postman, and nonchalant- 
ly delivered to the maid ‘at the basement door; but sent 
for to the postoftice three miles away. How eagerly do 
we watch for old Billy, the family horse, to make his ap- 
pearance over the brow of the hill! How sure we are 
that we can tell by his gait whether this is one of the 
fortunate days that brings us letters! And what letters 
have such a zest as thoge that reach us in the country ? 
What newspapers or magazines are so enjoyable as 
those that are read to the accompaniment of the sum- 
mer wind? Do not the poets have deeper meanings 
when the great wonder-book of nature, with its mani- 
fold illustrations, lies open before us as we read? Would 
the sweet singer of “The Earthly Paradise” touch our 
hearts so nearly if we read his flowing numbers under 
the gas-light? Would the Brownings so thrill and fill 
us, with far-reaching aspirations? Or Whittier be so tru- 
ly the h‘gh priest of nature, the eloquent prophet of the 
soul's possibilities ? 

Ah, our poets, priests and prophets! truly are they of 
God’s ordaining—his accredited confessors to all needy 
human hearts, @y virtue of their office, they read all 
secrets, share all experiences, All doors open at their 
coming, for at their girdle they carry the golden key of 
sympathy which admits them to the inner chamber of 
every human heart, Every sorrow is lighter for their 
sharing, every joy is gladder for being brightened by 
their smile. They are the immortals, vital as the forces 
of nature, and like nature able to meet us in every 
mood, 

What a comfort it is, by the way, that nature never 
taunts us with our waning years. The wrinkled faces 
and grizzled locks of our friends are an eloquent com- 
mentary upon our own, but nature keeps her counsel, 
nor lets fall a word of what the years have done to us. 
She smiles upon us as gaily as when we were children, 
is as ready to lavish all her wealth, upon us at eighty as at 
eighteen. And after all, how many of us are older now 
than we were twenty years ago? No doubt the world 
thinks us older, and our looking-glasses, it may be, tell the 
same story; but the world knows nothing about us, and 
the verdict of a looking-glass is far from infallible. I 
know many persons who are younger now than they 
were then, who have undergone none of that fossiliza- 
tion of the heart that constitutes the essence of old age. 

In this world of care and friction, and material needs, 
there is great danger of becoming indurated, or, if not 
that, of being converted into some sort of a machine. A 
business machine, a housekeeping machine, or a sew- 
ing machine. It is only to let go of one’s self and the 
thing is done. We have got into a groove, and may 
trundle on indefinitely, growing more and more me- 
chanical, and less and less human, while time writes the 
obituary of our youth on the parchment of our faces, 
and buries in wrinkles the beauty of our lost smiles. 
But the fountain of youth wells in every heart, and it 
is our own fault if we allow it to be choked or dried up. 

To be young is to be plastic, receptive, alive to all 
beauty, responsive to all demands upon for our sympa- 
thy; capable of growth in all directions, endowed 
with a faith that is ready to render and achieve the ap- 
parently impossible. And this plasticity, this outflow 
of joyous life, this faith that believes, and attempts, 
and performs —all these must come from a childlike 
trust in God, and a settled conviction that our life is of 
his ordering and for us the best. Let us learn to accept 
cheerfully the veiled messengers that come from him, to 
do our best in the present, to leave all burdens of the 
past, all anxieties of the future to his disposal. 

Give us, dear Lord, the trusting, child-like spirit 
That makes us willing to be led by thee; 

Thy joy in giving let our souls inherit, 

Our finite mirror thine infinity. 


CELIA BURLEIGH. 
WATERTOWN, N. Y., June 14. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE ITEMS. 


The Hampshire County Woman Suffrage Convention 
met at the town hall in Northampton, Mass., on Wednes- 
day, June 8th. A business meeting, of its members 
only, was called at half past two o’clock, at which time 
the officers of the Society were chosen for the ensuing 
year as follows :— 

President, Bela Gardner of Florence. 

Vice Presidents, Henry Bright, Rev. J.S. Whedon, 
James C, Ward, Miss Eliza Seeger, Miss Elizabeth North, 
W. D. Clapp, all of Northampton, Mrs. Richmond King- 
man of Cummington. 

Corresponding Secretary, Chas. C. Burleigh of Flor- 
ence, 

Recording Secretary, Mrs. Frances P, Judd of Flor- 
ence. 

Treasurer, Mrs. Augusta Seeger of Northampton. 

Mrecutive Committee, Seth Hunt, Mrs. Lucius Clark, 
Mrs. Juliet B. Hunt of Northampton, Miss Kate Whip- 
ple of Huntington, Mrs. Mary V. Ross, Miss Lydia M. 
Eldredge, Miss Maria L. Bond of Florence. 

Speeches were made by Mr. Gardner, the president, 
Mrs. C. M. Barney, and Mr. Gordon of Springfield, and 
"Frank B. Sanborn of the Springfield Republican. Chas 
C. Burleigh of Florence spoke eloquently in favor of 
the following resolutions, whieh had been prepared by 
the committee appointed for that purpose :— 


Resowed, That in claiming the right of suffrage for 
woman, we are but asking helievers in Republicanism to 
be consistent with their political creed, that government 
derives its power from the consent of the governed; 
and believers in Christianity to act up to the principle 





that m Christ Jesus there is neither male nor female. 


Resolved, That they who oppose our claim, on the 
ground that the family, not the individual, is the unit 
of society, and that the husband alone rightfully repre- 
sents that unit in the State, commit the logical error of 
doubly begging the question; assuming two proposi- 
tions, both necessary to the soundness of their argu- 
ment; but neither of them proved nor conceded. 


The resolutions were adopted by a unanimous vote, 
and the Convention adjourned till half past seven o'clock 
in the evening, when a large audience assembled, and 
were addressed by Mrs. Livermore. 

The Northampton Free Press, which has given a very 
fair, readable and reliable account of the convention, 
declares that at its close “some were led to look upon 
the Woman Suffrage movement in a new and better 
light.” 


A Strawberry Festival in aid of the Woman Suffrage 
Association of Providence, R: I., will have been held in 
that city, before this paper redches our subscribers, as 
it was announced for the 16th of June. 





A Woman Suffrage amendment to the constitution 
of Nevada is being canvassed before the people. 





ERRATUM.—I am particularly desirous to correct one 
error in the report of the Margaret Fuller celebration as 
printed in the WoMAN’s JouRNAL and elsewhere. The 
writer is represented as having said that some of ler 
criticisms were “personal”; but he expressed an opinion 
directly opposite, namely, that they were never per- 
sonal, T. W. H. 














EL. D. SPEAR, M.D., 
Office, 713 Washington St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


The medical record of Dr. E. D. SPEAR, as a successful physi- 
cian in the treatment of chronic diseases, is without a pardllel. 
Many are suffered to die who might be saved. Dr. Spear makes 
a direct appeal to the substantial, intelligent and cultivated citi- 
zens of our country, and asks that his claims as a physician of ex- 
traordinary powers may be investigated. If you are beyond hu- 
man aid, Dr. Spear will not deceive you. If you have OnE 
CHANCE, he will save you. Come to his office and consult him 
free. If you cannot visit, consult him by letter. 





Dr. Spear can be consulted at his office, 713 Washington street, 
Boston, or by letter, with stamp, free of charge, upon ALL diseases. 
Those who have failed to be cured by other physicians are respect- 





Sully invited to call on Dr, SPearR. 6m May 21. 
- BENEDICT HALL & CO’S) 
CELEBRATED 


NEW YORK BOOTS, 
For Ladies’, Misses and Children’s Wear. 

The greatest inducements will be offered for a few weeks to all 
those desiring fine boots. Having on hand a large stock of goods 
made by this firm, and it being their determination to let the New 
England ple know by experience what fine goods they make, 
have concluded to put the price of their work within the reach of 
all. These boots are pronounced by those who have used them to 
be the best-fitting and wearing goods they have ever worn. We 
invite all to call and see them, as we feel sure of securing a future 
customer from every one who tries a pairof these boots. Remem- 
ber that they are made on all widths and fullnesses, thus enabling 


us to fit all feet. 
; JUNE PRICE LIST. 
Ladies French Kid Button. . . oo former price a 







“ American Kid Button 
“French Calf, Button. . 


z 


«French Pebbled Goat Button..... 4.50, * ” 6.50 
“ " ed “ Polish .. .. 3.50, o * 4.50 
“Serge Button French Kid foxed 5.00, ves * 6.00 
” - vs American“ “ 425, “ ““ 6.00 
“ “ “ Goat “ 4.50, “ “ 5.50 
“ “*“ hie © “3.75, ad “ 4.50 
a $6 BOOM. . ccccccccccccccces oa * 4.50 
as ts  PETTORTETRETERT TLE CE 8.25, ” o 4.00 
« OC * CID, 9 000 6000 60casase 00 * “ 4.00 


Also, a large stock of Misses’ and Children’s Boots, which will 
be sold in the same ratio, 

We wish it to be understood that these goods are not shop- 
worn or out of style, neither a bankrupt stock, but in the latest 
styles, fresh and handsome. 

JOHN MANSFIELD & SON; 

June 18, 14 Tremont Row. 2t 


“— ‘HOMEOPATHIC 
Mutual Life Insurance Company. 
WANTED, 
COMPETENT WOMEN 
As SOLICITORS, to insure the 200,000 women and children in 
New England who need insurance. The suc: of this 


its low rates (lower than any other Company), and its liberal com- 
mission, afford a rare opportunity for female enterprise. 


J. W. TALBOT, General Agent for New England. 
June 18. Office 130 Tremont St., Boston, » 3m 


MRS. LEYON. 
Magnetic and Eclectic Physician, 


554 WASHINGTON STREET. 


Entrance same as to Parker Fraternity Hall. 
June 18. 8m 


WINDSHIP PROCESS 
Doubles strength in three months, promotes health to an equal 
degree, and is invaluable in the treatment of Asthma, Dyspegeie, 
sen £ Pulmonary Phthisis (first stage), Chronic Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia, ‘Porpor of Liver and Bowels, and General Debility. 

Office hours from 8} A.M. to7 P.M., at 351 WasHINGTON Sr., 
first door north of Boston Theatre. ly June 18. 


ss HENRY MAYO & CO, 


WHOLESALE FISH DEALERS, 


BOSTON, MASS., 




















Offer for sale every yariety of SALTED FISH known to the trade 


Mackerel, Smoked Herring, 
Salmon, Lake Trout, 

Salmon Trout, White Fish, 

Codfish, Tongues and Sounds, 
Pallock, Halibut Fins, 
Haddock, Sword Fish, 

Smoked Halibut, Blue Fish, 

Smoked Salmon, ’ Round Trout, 
Smoked Bloaters, Herrings, 


Finnan Haddiex, Holiand Herrings, &c. 
PUT UP IN ANY SIZE PACKAGES REQUIRED. . 





March 26. 6m 


“ “ 6.00 : 
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Poetry. 
“ALL MOTHER . 
BY ELIZA SPROAT TURNER. 


If I had an eagle’s wings, 
How grand to sail the sky! 
, But I should drop to the earth 
If I heard my baby cry. 
My baby—my darling, 
The wings may go, for me. 





If I were a splendid queen, 

With a crown to keep in place, 

Would it do for a little wet mouth 

To rub all over my face? 

My baby—my darling, 

The crown may go, for me. 
How many hours of patient toil 
Our faithfulness to test! 

How many burdens yet to bear 
Before the hands may rest! 

How many crosses—ere they lie 
Calm—folded on the breast! 

Yet toil and burden, cross and rod, 
Divinest love hath blest. 


How fierce the battle ere we win 

The conqueror’s robe and palm! 

How sharp the wounds before they feel 
The healing drops of balm! 

How loud the Babel sounds of strife 
Before the evening psalm! 

And yet, o’er all, the heaven extends 
Its soundless deeps of calm. 

—N. Y. Observer. 





#liscellany. 





_ BRAINS. 


BY LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 


“Yes’m.” 

I turned with astart. I was quite alone, as I thought, 
and the fine treble of that odd little voice struck strange- 
ly upom my ear. 
life, or some such repining speech, which I never allow- 
ed myself except in‘solitude, and this object at my knee 
answered me, “Yes’m!” I looked at her in amazement. 
She wasa little morsel, scarcely so tall as a well-grown 
child of seven, but with a grave, mature, preternaturally 
wise face, which might have belonged to any age from 
fifteen to twenty-five. Was she goblin or mortal ? 

“Who are you?” I asked. 

“My name is Susan Mory,ma’am, but they mostly 
call me ‘Brains.’ They say I’ve an old head to be on 
such young shoulders.” And she laughed, a small, 
fine, queer laugh, as uncanny in sound as her voice. I 
was hardly yet convinced that she was human. 

“How old are you?” 

“Twelve, ma’am, last birthday.” 

“And what do you want, Brains? 
here ?” 

“J want to do your errands, ma’am. I heard you 
needed some one: and your door wasn’t quite shut, so I 
came in. Excuse the freedom.” And here she bobbed 
mea droll little courtesy, quite in keeping with her 
voice, and her laugh, and the quaint correctness and 
propriety of her conversation. It was true I wanted an 
errand girl; but what could this odd morsel of humani- 
ty do? 

“What wages did you expect?” I asked, more from 
curiosity to see what estimation she put upon her ser- 
vices than with any serious intention of employing her. 

“T heard you had been paying three dollars a week, 
and the girl boarded herself. I think I could earn as 
much.” 

“But she was a large girl,’ I said, in surprise. “She 
swept and dusted my room, carried home all my work, 
and shopped for linings and trimmings.” 

“Yes’m.” She spoke with an acquiescent air, as if she 
thought the work I had mentioned was not at all too 
much for her. She seemed so ready and cheery that I 
couldn’t bear to refuse her. 

“Can you sweep?” I asked. 

“Tf you'll try me, ma’am, I think my work will please 
you. If not, you know it’s only to send me away 
again.” ° 

There was no room to dispute her assertion. I be- 
gan to like the quaint, neat little creature, with her 
earnest, unchildish face. I would question her a little 
more, I thought. 

“Have you a home?” I asked. 
your parents ?” 

“With my mother. There are three of us—mother, 
and I, and Body—I mean my sister Jane; she grew so 
fast, and was so careless and thoughtless, that father 
always used to call her Body, and me Brains. When 
the war broke out he went for a private soldier, but he 
was shot the second summer. We have eight dollars a 
month, you know—mother’s pension—but that wen’t 
quite make us comfortable, and mother’s delicate; and 
so I thought if I could do your errands, ma’am.” 

So she, too, had lost by the war—she in one way and 
I in another. The thought made my heart warm to her 
yet more. 

“You may come to-morrow morning,” I said. “Come 
at half-past six, and ask the porter for the key of No. 
10. You will find a broom in that closet behind the 
door, and you can get the room swept and dusted before 
the girls come to work.” 

“Yes’m.” 

Another droll little courtesy, and she was gone. 

Then I went back to my thenghts again. They were 


How came you 


“Do you live with 


Thad been saying that I was tired of 


a little less melancholy and self-compassionate, how- 
ever, for the diversion. Yet I had lost so much. Be- 
fore the war began my father had been one of the 
wealthy merchants of New York. He did a large 
wholesale business, mostly with the South, and when 
the crisis came it ruined him utterly. In the summer 
of 1861 we went to a little place in the country which 
belonged to my mother, and there he died. I think it 
was his trouble which broéfight on the long, slow fever 
from which he never rallied. Then, in that fall after 
his death, I had to decide upon my future. We had 
searcely a hundred dollars in the world besides the 
little place which sheltered us, but which insured us 
“only a roof over our heads. My mother was a delicate 
woman, accustomed ever since her marriage to be pet- 
ted and waited on and tended. She was utterly broken 
down by her grief at the loss of my father., I must 
think for both and work for both. 

I, too, had been accustomed to luxury, and never 
trained to any thing useful. I had received a fine-lady 
sort of education. I could play and sing—with taste 
rather than withscience. I danced well, I drew alittle ; I 
read French; I could manage Italian enough for a song; 
but what one thing did I know well enough to teach it ? 
Not one. And even if I had, there were fifty applicants 
for every vacant situation in the department of instruc- 
tion, Clearly, I must do something besides teaching. I 
could not sew fast enough to earn much in that way. 
What was I good for? My self esteem went rapidly 
down to zero, when suddenly a new ideagtook possession 
of me. I had one endowment which I might make 
available as capital—taste in dress. I used the words in 
their highest sense. I not only knew what was pretty 
when I saw it—I knew What would be pretty before I 
saw it. I had original ideas. In the days when I had 
been a leader of fashion in my own set, my dresses and 
my trimmings had never been servile imitations of 
French models. I had always invented something for 
myself, often for my friends. Schneider had said that 
my taste would be a fortune to any mantua-maker, It 
should be a fortune, then, to me. 

I matured my plan, and then communicated it to my 
mother. As I had foreseen, it vexed her sorely at first. 
But when I set matters before her in their true light, 
and she saw it afforded our only chance of comfort and 
independence, she began to look on the idea more fa- 
vorably. She made only one stipulation—that I should 
not attempt to carry out my undertaking in New York. 
To this I was quite ready to aceede. The supercilious 
patronage of all my former triends would have been a 
burden quite too heavy to be borne. I should feel more 
comfortable, even if I made less money, to begin else- 
where. My scheme was quite an ambitious one. I ig- 
nored the proverbs about small beginnings, little acorns, 
and soon. Imeantto storm success at the outset. I let 
the house which we were occupying for a year, and ar- 
ranged to leave my mother with the new tenants until 
I was ready to come for her. Then I went to Boston. 

I found vacant rooms in a building on Summer street, 
in which nearly all the up-stairs apartments were used 
by milliners and dressmakers. I had no references, but 
I engaged toepay my rent monthly in advance; and hay- 
ing paid the first month I arranged my rooms, and put 
my sign—“*Miss MACGREGOR”—on my door, and down 
stairs at the lower entrance. I had hired a dressmaker 
to go on withme from New York—one who had been 
in the habit of going out by the day, and had often 
sewed forme on common dresses. She could fit exceed- 
ingly well, but she would have been utterly wanting in 
the comprehensive ability necessary to carry on a busi- 
ness, and she made no pretensions to taste about trim- 
ming. She was quite satisfied to be hands and let me 
be head, and would be contented with her weekly 
wages. In one of my rooms was a wardrobe bedstead, 
which she and I were to occupy together till I could 
send for my mother. These arrangements made, I sent 
tothe Transcript an advertisement setting forth the 
claims to patronage of Miss Macgregor from New York. 

The evening the notice appeared I sat with it alone in 
my own room—where, until it was time to retire, Miss 
Granger never intruded. The die was. cast, and now I 
must go forward. For the first time a sort of passion- 
ate regret, a wild misgiving, took possession of me, and 
I cried bitterly. It seemed to me I had given up every 
thing I valued in life. If my social position, my New 
York acquaintances, had been all, I could have borne it 
without complaining; but I had resigned much more. 
Two years before I had experienced a new phase of 
emotion. Not to be romantic, or put too fine a point 
upon the matter, I had fallen heartily, and, I thought 
then, irrevocably in love, I felt sure, too, that Horace 
Weir had lovedme. There had been no engagement be- 
tween us, but when he went away in the spring of 1860 
to study for three years in the hospitals of Paris—he 
was to be a physician—I think we had both felt sure of 
each other’s hearts, and looked forward to a future to- 
gether almost as confidently as if we had been be- 
trothed. 

I felt that in giving up all my old associations and 
entering upon this new life I was giving him up also. If 
we had been engaged, I had faith enough in him to feel 
sure that he would have been changed by no change of 
fortune. But as it was, I had not the shadow of a claim 
upon him. We had never corresponded, and when he 
came back he would not know where to find me. I 
should drop out of his life. I will contess that I suffered 
keenly at this prospect. I would have cluhg to him 
if I could. For his sake I would have clung, if I couldy 
to position and old associations. But the simple fact 
was, I could not. If I had been willing to starve gen- 
teelly I was not willing that my mother should, and 
there was no resource but to goto work. Just then I 
took up a Bible lying near me, with some vague idea of 
finding in it comfort or direction, and, curiously enough, 
my eyes fell upon this passage : 

“And the Lord said junto Moses, Speak unto the 








children of Israel that they go forward.” 
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I was just in the state of mind to receive these words | 
as aspecial direction—a sort of omen. I took them as 
meant for an indication that I had chosen the right 
path and must walk oninit. So I tried to be brave— 
to cease to think of Horace Weir—to suppress every re- 
pining thought, every longing for the old days of ease 
and luxury, and to content myself with the present. I} 
trusted that I should succeed. I felt sure I should, if I | 
could but once make a beginning. I would let the old | 
life go, and commence this new’one bravely. I had used 
on my sign my middle name, Macgregor, only. I trust- 
ed that if any old friends ever chanced to read my ad- 
vertisement, they would not associate Miss Macgregor, 
dressmaker, with Helen Macgregor Bryce, their friend 
of the oldtime. Perhaps this was a weakness; at any 
rate it harmed no one, and Macgregor was a more im- 
posing name than Bryce would have been. To be im- 
posing, to be elegant, to become the fashion, was my 
only hope. I had sold two diamond rings of consider- 
able value for money enougli to start me fairly; but if, 
in the two months to come, I could not secure a paying 
run of custom, I should have ‘lost my last chance. 

The very next morning a magnificent looking dame 
walked into my room, stately after the manner of Bos- 
ton, with a certain severe majesty apprapriate to the 
“hub” of the universe. She was followed by two pretty 
young ladies. I had made a distinguished toilette that 
morning, and for stateliness it would go hard if I could 
not match her. She bowed loftily. I bowed loftily in 
response, and offered chairs. 

“Miss Macgregor, I suppose.” 

Bow the second on my part. 

“I saw your advertisement last evening, and came to 
talk with you about some dresses. Lubec has disap- 
pointed me so many times, that if I could find some one 
equally good who would be punctual, it would be a sat- 
isfaction to make a change.” 

Bow the third. 

“Are you very busy, Miss Macgregor ?” 

“Not at all so. To-day is the first day I have been 
open, and you are my first caller.” 

Then followed a whispered consultation of the mam- 
ma with the tallest young lady. I knew they were de- 
bating whether it would be safe to trust a stranger 
whose work they had never seen, whose first patrons 
they were. I waited in apparent unconcern, watching 
the customers go in and out of the store opposite. 

“You are sure,” the lady began again, turning back to 
me, “that you would have no difficulty in fitting us for 
the first time ?” 

“I apprehend none, madam.” 

“And for trimmings — what fashion books do you 


use ?” 

“None. I have them all, but I invent my own styles, 
for the most part.” 

Upon that the youngest daughter spoke, in a pleas- 
ant, baby-like voice— 

“That will be nice, mamma. 
of every one else.” 

“Tt would be better,” the elder lady remarked, “if we 
could try some more common dresses first, but there 
seems to be no time. Could you get two light silks 
done for a wedding reception day after to-morrow ?” 

“Certainly, since, as I said, you have the fortune to 


We shall not be copies 


come first.” 

“Then will you fit my daughters this morning?” 

“At once.” 

I led the way into the other room, where Miss Gran- 
ger sat waiting. 

“White linen linings, Miss Granger,” I said with an 
air of command; “and please pin them on immediately,” 

Madam started at this with a gesture of alarm. 

“Do you not fit them on yourself?” she asked, “Even 
Lubec always did that.” 

“By no means. There is no surer way to spoil one’s 
power of adapting a dress to the figure. I stand at a lit- 
tle distance and see that an artistic effect is preserved.” 

By this time Miss Granger was pinning on the lining 
over the slight, girlish form of the elder daughter. She 
could fit well, and they must have perceived it. I gave 
a few hints and directions, and the work was accom- 
plished. . 

“Will you leave the trimming entirely to me?” I 
asked, as the mamma shook the lustrous pearl-colored | 
silk out of its folds, “or have you a choice ?” 

“Leave it to her,’ I heard the younger daughter whis- 
per—“I know by her own looks she has good taste.” 

So it was settled that I should make the dresses as I 
chose. No sooner had they left than I began my task. 
I had only two seamstresses engaged besides Miss Gran- 
ger; but we all worked. A few other customers came 
in, and I put them off until these two dresses should be 
finished. When done, they were to be sent to Mrs. 
John Sturgis, Beacon street; and I felt that if they gave 
satisfaction I should have made as good a beginning as 
I desired. I trimmed them so differently that, though 
the silk was the same, the dresses were totally unlike, 
and yet equal in elegance. Isent them home the after- 
noon before the reception, and Miss Granger was kind 
enough to go with them and try them on, though that 
was not at all in her province. She came back and re- 
ported elegant fits and perfect satisfaction. | 

The next morning Mrs. Sturgis came for my bill. It 
was a matter on which I had bestowed some thought. | 





I had questioned whether it would be the best policy to 
conciliate custom by the moderation of my charges, or 
to convey a sense of my own importance by their ex- 
travagance. One of my girls had formerly worked for 
Madame Lubec, who had stood at the head hitherto of 
Boston fashion. After a consultation with her I had 
made out my bill, charging perhaps two or three dollars 
on a dress more than Lubee would have done. 

Mrs. Sturgis ran over the items. 

“You are a little higher in your rates than is custom- 
ary here,” she said; “but I suppose we must be willing 
My daughters’ dresses 
Can you make them 





to pay something for your taste. 
were the loveliest in the room. 


some next week? They want some walking dresses, 
and [ a dinner dress,” 

“Not next week, I am sorry to say. I am more busy 
than when you came first. I think I might promise for 
the week after next.” 

I had decidedly made a hit. After that customers 
came fast enough; and a good many of them spoke of 
the dresses Aggie Sturgis and her sister had worn at 
the wedding. I was able, in two months from that be- 
ginning, to bring on my mother, and to take for her a 
third room—a small one which happened about that 
time to fall vacant—so that she could be as retired as 
she wished. I completed this arrangement early in the 
winter of 1861, and for the two years between that time 
and the first appearance ‘of “Brains” in my establish- 
ment, I had been prospering beyond my hopes. But I 
was not happy. Success brought, indeed, a certain 
kind of satisfaction; but I missed sorely the care-free 
life of the old days, the liberty to follow my own tastes 
and ways, and I did miss Horace Weir. I had heard of 
him incidentally. He had come home from France, ané 
was now practicing his profession in New York. I 
would have given much to know whether he had thought 
of me, inquired after me, tried to trace me out. Vain 
enough it must have been if he had. I had given no 
clue to my present residence to a single old friend. Ey- 
ery one of them, to the best of my belief, had lost sight 
of me. I was wedded to a life very different from any 
of my early dreams. I had been successful, it is true 
beyond my expectations. I was savingmoney. I could 
make my mother comfortable. I had little to do with 
the laborious details of my business. My task was to 
invent graceful fashions—to suit colors to fair faces—to 
make charming toilettes for girls living just such lives as 
I used to live once. God forgive ine if sometimes I al- 
most hated them—if now and then a mad, rebellious im- 
pulse seized me, and I cursed fate in my heart, forget- 
ting that fate was but another name for Providence. 


I had been in one of these murmuring moods when 
little Susan Mory interrupted my meditations with her 
fine, small voice. After she went away I relapsed into 
it only partially, and roused myself with determination 
at last, and went to my mother, to amuse her with an 
account of my droll little visitor. After all, mother had 
much more to bear than I, She had not even the di- 
version of business. She must sit through the long, slow 
days, remembering the past and all its good gifts and 
false promises—stung by its contrast with the empty- 
handed present. How much more she had log, too! 
What was the sentimental regret of a young girl over a 
love that had never even been declared, to a wife’s sor- 
row and longing for the household tenderness which 
had been hers for a quarter of a century? As I opened 
her door I reproached myself for all my repinings. 

I was glad to perceive that she was really interested 
about “Brains.” She wanted to see her on the morrow, 
and began planning about garments we could give her 
to make over for herself and her sister. 

The nextmorning, curious to see whether my small 
handmaiden had arrived, [ put on my dressing-gown a 
little before seven, and looked into the work-room, I 
opened the door so quietly that she did not hear it. 
She had swept the room carefully, and now she stood 
in a chair dusting the window frames. It was very 
amusing to see her grave, womanly patience and care, 
and her queer expedients to accomplish the tasks for 
which she was too absurdly short. As she turned 
round I said, 

“Good-morning, Brains.” 

She dropped instantly from her chair, and made me 
her droll little courtesy. 

“Yes’m,” she said, cheerfully, “I’m come. I've been 
trying to make it as clean here as usual.” And she 
glanced at me interrogatively with her bright, thought- 
ful eyes, that looked so large and wistful in her queer, 
little, old-young face. 

“Yes,” IL said, “you have made it very nice; I think 
you will please me.” 

When her morning work was done I took her in to 
see my mother, and her verdict was decidedly in the 
little one’s favor. “She'll be the best errand-girl you 
ever had,” she said to me after Brains had gone back to 
the work-room. 

Time went on, and proved her right. Through all 
the winter she was the most faithful 6f little maidens. 
Never did pieces go astray, or bundles fail to reach their 
destinations; and she developed a remarkable capacity 
for matching dresses with buttons and braid, and simi- 
lar trifles. I grew really attached to her, and would not 
have exchanged her for any other messenger of twice 
her years. 

Early in March she: took a severe cold, and began to 
cough. I tried to make her stay at home-until she was 
better, and let some one else take her place; but she in- 
She knew just my ways, she said, 
She was going to 


sisted on coming. 
and she was sure it didn’t hurt her. 
get better of her cold as soon as there were some warm 
days. Still, I was not just comfortable about her. I 
did not like the sound of that consiant cough—the color 
on her cheeks was too bright—she was growing, too, into 
such a mere little shadow. 

One morning when I entered into the work-room I 
missed her. Some one else had been sweeping and put- 
ting away things, but it was not in the accustomed or- 
der. 

“Brains didn’t come. I’m afraid she’s worse,” Miss 
Granger said. They had all fallen into the habit of call- 
ing her Brains—the name seemed so appropriate—there 
was so much thought, and care, and womanliness, in 
such a little body. ° 

Half an hour later there was a timid knock on the door, 
and in came a girl whom I had never seen before. I 
recognized her at once for the ten-year-old sister of my 
little errand-girl—recognized her, as one often does, by 
some mysterious family likeness, which seemed to van- 
ish when IL looked at her more steadily. This one was 
a real, actual child—large of her age, with full, rosy 
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cheeks, and eyes round as beads. She came straight 
up to me, and delivered her message with the air of one 
who had been taught*it carefully. 

“Sister Susy is sick, and can’t come. She is sorry, 
and hopes it won’t put you to much inconvenience.” 

It was just like “Brains’—the polite, careful mes- 
sage. ° 

“And you are ‘Body ?’ ” I asked. 

“Yes, ma’am”—and she looked as if she longed to ask 
how I had learned her home name—“Yes, ma’am; I 
am Jane, and they call me Body.” 

“Ts Susy very sick ?” ‘ 

“Pretty bad, I guess, ma’am. She can’t sit up, and 
she coughs most all the time, and mother sent me after 
a doctor this morning.” 

I asked where they lived, and she mentioned a num- 
ber on Pleasant street, 

“Well,” I said, “tell Susy not to worry. I shall get 
along nicely, and I will come to see her as soon as I 
can make time—to-night, if not before.” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

She went away then. She hada lazy sort of voice, 
and spoke lingeringly, quite unlike the quick, character- 
istic utterances of little Brains. How well I remember- 
ed that first day, and the brisk “Yes’m” that broke in 
upon my musings. 

It was quite late.in the afternoon before I could make 
time to go to Pleasant street. I found the Morys living 
in the third story of a comfortable-looking house. I 
went first into a room which seemed to serve as a kitch- 
en and sitting-room.” Mrs. Mory, a tired looking wo- 
man who had been pretty once, was stirring something 
in a sauce-pan over the fire, She turned to greet me, 
and invited me to go into the next room, where Susy 
was. It was a small bed-room, but everything was neat 
and clean. There lay poor little Brains, with a bright flush 
burning on her cheeks, her eyes glittering, and her poor 
little body shaken by a paroxysm of coughing. As soon 
as she could speak she put out her hand. 

“Thank you, Miss Macgregor; it was very kind of you 
tocome. I didn’t mean to give up this way, and disap- 
point you. And I suppose you will have to get some 
one els@. I thought first that perhaps Body could domy 
work for a week or two, until I got better; but I don’t 
suppose she’d answer.” 

“No, I fear she wouldn’t; and besides, while you are 
ill your mother will need her at home. But I'll keep 
the place for you. I shall have to get some one else, 
to be sure, but I'll get them with the understanding 
that you are to come back just as soon as you are able, 
and they must be ready to give up to you at any time.” 

“Oh, how good, how good you are!” the poor little 
morsel cried, with kindling eyes. “I was so afraid I 
should lose my place that it was worse than the sick- 
ness.” 

Her gratitude touched me profoundly, for it seemed 
to me, even then, that she would never get any better; 
and it was so hard to think of that poor little patient life 
going out so early, quenched in its dawn. 

It brought on her cough to talk, so Idid not stay with 
her long. In the way out I said to her mother, 

“Do not be troubled by any fear of want. I shall 
pay Susy her wages just the same as if she were well. 
I can well afford it, for I am prospering in my business, 
and if she wants anything that you cannot get her you 
must let me know.” 

As I went out of the house I caught a faint red glow 
of the March sunset, shooting up high enough to show 
a glimpse of its splendor even to the dwellers in brick 
walls. Would little Brains see many more days de- 
cline? I longed to take her away into the country, and 
give her, before she died, one glimpse of wide-stretching 
fields, of sunsets, and sun-risings. But it was too late. 
She was not well enough to be moved, and if she should 
never get any better she would see a light, before long 
such as no sun ever kindled, breathe airs of healing, 
smell flowers that grow not on any earthly soil. Her 
“country” would be brighter than any of her dreams— 
the land that lies “very far off.” 

The next day I went to see her again. I had not 
thought of going so soon, but a spell seemed to draw me. 
It was reward enough to see her poor little face bright- 
en, and her eyes grow eager with welcome when I went 
in. But she was no better. She never would be, I 
thought. Iasked her mother what the doctor said, and 
she answered me, with a burst of sobbing, 

“T don’t think he has much hope of her. He says her 
lungs are very much inflamed, He thinks it might have 
been better if she had staid at home when she first got 
her cold, but ITcouldn’t keep her. She was such an ambi- 
tious child. Oh, ma’am, if God takes her, how shall I 
bear it? Since her father left me, little as she is, she’s 
been what I depended on.” 

I could well understand it. The girl had one of those 
natures on which weaker ones rest instinctively. She 
eWas thoroughly reliable, with a courage, a patient hope, 
aquiet strength, utterly out of proportion to her tiny 
frame. I could not say anything to console her poor 
mother, for I knew too well what she was losing, and it 
seems so idle to talk about heavenly consolations to ears 
deaf with misery. The soul is so seldom ready to ac- 
cept them until after the blow has fallen, and God him- 
self speaks to the stricken one through the darkness of 
desolation. I could only say, 

“We need not quite give up hope yet, and we ought 
to think of her now—of making her as comfortable as 

we can.” 

Then I went out again into the March twilight. 

Every night after that found me at Pleasant street. 
I could not stay away. Besides all my interest in her, 
an unaccountable impression took possession of me that 
she was in some wise associated with my own fate. I 
was going, so it seemed to me, straight toward my des- 
tiny—a destiny in some dim, undreamed of way connect- 
ed with “Brains” and her little room. 
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come back to the place I had engaged another to fill till 
she got well. I should never watch again her tidy little 
ways or be amused at her quaint womanliness. I had not 
thought it was in me to care for her so much, but my 
heart grew heavy as I saw her fading away. She suffer- 
ed terribly with her racking cough, and the constant 
wearing pain in her side and chest; but she did not lose 
her bright cheerfulness. For a long time, too, she con- 
tinued to make light of her illness, and tell me that in 
a little while she should be back doing my errands as of 
old. 

The first time she said anything else was one April 
night. I went to her a little later than usual, and found 
the doctor with her. I had never seen him before, this 
Dr. John Sargent. His name seemed somehow strange- 
ly familiar, though I could not recall at the moment 
where I had heard it. He was bending over poor little 
Brains when I went in, but heraised his head and met 
my eyes with his own, so kind, so pitiful, so serious, 
that I felt drawn toward him at once. The child put 
out her hand. 

“You'll have to keep her, Miss Macgregor,” she said, 
with a sad smile. 

I did not think at first who she meant, and I asked 
her. 

“The girl that took my place, you know. I've been 
asking Dr. Sargent, and he doesn’t think I'll ever be 
able to go back any more.” 

She was so calm that for very shame I tried to be calm 
also, but the tears would come, and I went out into the 
next room without speaking. Soon Dr. Sargent joined 
me, 

“It is very sad,” he said. “I have seldom been so 
much interested in a case. Such a bright, patient little 
thing as she is, and so wonderfully womanly! She 
asked me herself, to-night, if there was any hope, and I 
had to tell her. You see low she bears it.” 

After he had gone I went back to little Susy. I had 
brought her a bunch of violets, which I saw in a shop 
window as I came along, and her very pleasure in them 
made my heart ache. How she loved all beautiful 
things! How much she was capable of enjoying, and 
how little she had had to enjoy in this world, poor child! 
And now she was going! 

I think she guessed my thought, for she touched my 
hand with a timid, caressing motion, and said, very 
softly, 

“There will be brighter flowers there, Miss Macgregor. 
It hath not entered into the heart of man to conceive, 
you know. It is well for me; only it will be so hard for 
mother and Jane. But their Father will take care of 
them. You know what it says about the widow and 
the fatherless.” 

How unconsciously she reproved my lack of faith! I 
bent over her, and pressed my lips to the little cheek 
where the hectic burned. How many times I had 
doubted God, and what faith she had! She seemed to 
infuse into my soul new strength. As I went through 
the other room to go home, I found Mrs. Mory crying 
very stilly, so as not to disturb her sick child, in a quiet, 
dreary way, inexpressibly pitiful. Poor Body was kneel- 
ing with her face buried in her mother’s lap, fairly shak- 
en by the violence of her suppressed sobbing. I only 
said, as I went by, 

“Don’t grieve her by weeping. Ske has been telling 
me that God will take care of you.” 

When I reached home I sat down and tried to think 
what I had known before about Dr. Sargent. It carried 
me back to Horace Weir. John Sargent was his friend, 
I remembered—a classmate, and the jfidus Achates of 
his early manhood. Did they occupy such a relation 
still, I wondered. Would I be mentioned between them ? 
But no, Dr. Sargent knew of me only as Miss Macgreg- 
or, the fashionable dressmaker for whom little Brains 
had worked. He would never associate me with Helen 
Bryce, even if Weir had once made that name familiar 
to him. What was there to arouse such tumult of hope 
and memory in my lieart? I remembered little Susy, 
and the world where she was going, and tried to grow 
calm. 

For a fortnight after that she failed fast. Of course I 
went to see her every day, and it carried me strangely 
near to the eternal world whither her footsteps tended. 
You cannot think what a change it seemed to come back 
to the thoroughly earthly atmosphere of my fashionable 
establishment—to see the bright-hued silks, and laces 
white and dainty as hoar-frost—to hear the perpetual 
talk about what was stylish and what was becoming, 
and be complimented about my invention, my charming 
taste. It waslike turning back to earth from the gate 
of heaven. 

Atlength there came a day—it was toward the last of 
April—when I went earlier than usual to see little 
Brains. She had been so weak the day before that I felt 
anxious. I carried her the first Mayflowers I had seen. 
The little creature had a sort of passionate fondness for 
flowers not unusual in such an organization. She loved 
and cherished them as if they were of her own kindred. 

When I went in I saw Dr. Sargent was in the room, 
and with him, his back toward the door, another gentle- 
man. The Doctor heard my footsteps and came out. 

“A friend of mine is there,” he said; “Dr. Weir, from 
New York. He came on to visit me, and I brought him 
to see the child. There is no hope, of course; but he 
might think of something to relieve her that I did not.” 

I felt my face turning crimson under his searching 
glance. But neither he nor I made any comment. As 
soon as I felt sufficiently mistress of myself I went into 
the room. Calmness stole like balm over my spirit as I 
crossed its threshold. I felt as if I were in the presence 
of waiting angels. I met Horace Weir’s eyes, but I 
scarcely knew it as I went upto Susy,and saw the 
strange, seraphie light which made her little wan face 


| seem as the face of an angel. I gave her the flowers, 


and she took them and my hand together into her 


IT have said that from the first I had much hope of _ clinging hold. ' 


her. My hope lessened every day. She would’ never | 


“Dear, kind Miss Macgregor,” ghe said, fondly; “you 
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won’t have to bring me any more flowers. I am.-going | 
where they blow all the time. What should I have 
done without you? How thankful I am that I went to 
your shop!” 

“But if you hadn’t come there, perhaps you would 
have lived,” I said, as well as I could for the sobs which 
were choking me. She thought a moment, then she 
shook her head. 

“No, I should not have outlived God’s time; and you 
have made me so much happier. If I can pray for any 
thing after I die, I shall ask Him, when I get to his feet, 
to bless you forevermore. Can you stay with me a lit- 
tle while ?” 

I took off my shawl and bonnet, and sat down at her 
bedside. Dr. Sargent came up to bid her good-night. 

“I must go now,” he said, “but I will come very early 
in the morning. Will you stay a while, Weir, in case 
anything should be wanted ?” 

“Certainly,” answered a voice, every tone of which I 
knew well. 

Little Brains looked up with such a bright smile— 

“How kind every one is!” she said. “Howkind you’ye 
always been, Dr. Sargent! Good-by!” 

Moved by some sudden impulse of tenderness, Dr. 
Sargent bent over and kissed the little wistful face of 
the child he had tended so long and patiently. Next 
time he sees her it will be after he, too, has gone over 
the river. He will not be sorry then that he “did it 
unto one of the least of these,” Christ’s little ones. 

Weir sat down in the outer room. I staid by Susy. 
Her mother came in and out restlessly, with white face, 
and eyes full of anguish and longing. Body had cried 
herself into a state of exhaustion, and she sat on the 
floor, her head in a chair, sleeping heavily. Shall I ever 
forget the glimpse I had that night into the heart of 
that dying child? Holding that little hand, looking 
into those eyes so full of meaning, and so soon to close 
forever, I drew nearer than I ever had before to the 
mysteries of death. It was midnight, I think, when a 
sudden light illumined all her face, and as if in answer 
to a call we did not hear she said, 

“T am ready.” 

Her mother clung to her ina passion of tears and 
prayers. Her sister, wide awake now, was sobbing at 
her side. She kissed them both fondly. 

“God loves you,” she said. 

Then she looked at me with wistful eyes. I bent 
down and kissed her, my. tears falling fast on her white 
face. 

“God loves you, too,” she said; and then, a moment 
after, she spoke again, as if that voice we could not hear 
were once more calling :— 

“ All ready.” ° 

Then she turned her face, with that last smile on it, 
to the wall, and went home. 

An hour afterward she lay, as we had robed her, in 
white garments, with shut eyes, and a look so calm and 
sweet upon her face you would have thought her sleep- 
ing. Ihadtogothen, I knew my mother was waiting 
for me anxiously. 

“May God comfort you,” I said, going up to Mrs. 
Mory to bid her good-night. She did not turn her eyes 
away from the dead face on the pillows. ‘ 

“Yes,” she answered dreamily, “she said God loved us.” 

As I went down the stairs Weir followed me. When 
we were in the street he drew my hand through his 
arm, and spoke to me for the first time. 

“Helen, that dead child has given us to each other. 
But for her should I ever have found you? Sargent 
knew how vain all my inquiries for you, since I came 
back, had been. He had seen a photograph of you 
which I carried—perhaps you have forgotten it—across 
the sea with me. He felt pretty sure that he recognized 
you from it the first time he saw you; and he knew, be- 
sides, that Macgregor was your middle name. So last 
week he wrote to me, and I came on to find you out.” 

We buried poor little Brains, two days after that, in 
the cemetery at Forest Hills, under the shadow of a 
great rock. You'will see her tombstone if you go there 
—a little white cross, on which there is no word save 
“Susy.” 

We left her there on the last day of April, under a 
sunshine bright as June. We put white flowers round 
the little white face, and into the hands that would 
never be tired any more. And on the sods piled above 
her grave we left sweet blossoms to lie there and give 
forth their sweetness, and then die as she had died. 

It was not long after that before I gave up my busi- 
ness to a successor and married Dr. Weir. We have 
been together for more than a year, enjoying a happi- 
ness that sometimes seems to me too blessed to last. 
But we try to sanctify it by making ourselves ministers 
of God’s bounty to his children. What we do for Mrs. 
Mory and Jane is no charity, for we consider them a be- 
quest from little Brains, at whose bedside we found each 
other anew.—J/arper’s Magazine. 
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of the Analytical System of Medicine,-can be consulted at his 
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206 Tremont St., between Boylston and Lagrange, 
every Saturday, Sunday and Monday, on Diseases of the Liver, 
Lungs, Heart, Kidneys, Spleen, and all viseases of the Organic Sys- 
tem; likewise, all impurities of the blood and other fluids, as Scrof- 
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RER. 

All the well-known remedies originating with my father, Dr. J. 
Clawson Kelley, and myself, Dr. J. Wesley Kelley, can be had only 
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It was found, however, that one bottle only ef ‘ROSEE DU MA- 
TIN’ completely reinstated the lovely tints which the burning 
sands of Egypt had effaced.”"—Late eee: " 
This engi te preparation can be obtain only of MAb. WHITE- 
FIELD, who has the exclusive agency of the United States. Ar- 
cade Building, 23 WINTER STREET, up one flight, Room 18. 
Agents wanted in every city and town, to whom unusually lib- 
eral terms will be offered. 3m Mar. 26. 
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The ApvocaTE enters upon its Third Volume on the lst of Jan- 
uary, 1870, in quarto form, of eight pages of five columns,e n- 
larged and materially improved in typographical appearance. 

The publisher has spared neither pains nor expense to place the 
ApvocaTE in the foremost rank of the papers devoted to woman’s 
enfranchisement, and his successful efforts in the past are an earn- 
est of his intentions in the future ‘ 








OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, 


The Woman’s Apvocate is the production of the almost uni- 
versal agitation of the question of woman’s rights and wrongs, 
both in and out of marriage. It is doing good work in the weedy 
tields of social rights and wrongs of woman, and has occasional! 
a good word to say also for man, who also needs it. We bid it 
and the cause God-speed.—Banner of Light. 

The Dayton Woman's ApyocaTE has come out enlarged and 
ifmproved. It is a bright, pasty, wide-awake advocate of the 
cause of woman. Its tone is unexceptionable; it is fearless and 
trenchant, and strikes home every time. It is doing yeoman ser- 
vice in the good cause, and should have a most generous patron- 
age.—Mrs. Livermore, in the Agitator. 

The WomaAn’s ApvocaTE, published at Dayton, Ohio, battles 
manfully for woman’s wages, suffrage, equal rights, and a chance 
in the world generally for the sex we all adore and yet abuse.— 
Springyield Republican. 
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All remittances should be made by draft, or Post Office money 
order, payable to the order of J. J. BELVILLE. When these can 
not be procured, send the money in a registered letter. 

Specimen copies sent on receipt of two-cent stamp for postage. 

Address J. J. BELVILLE, Publisher and Proprietor, 

March 26. Dayton, Ohio. 
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To pay for one. 
Good Operators make $1.50 to $2.50 per day. 


We sell our own Machines, and if the work is not furnished as 
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119 Washington Street, Boston. 
We have every facility for obtaining valid patents on original 
inventions. 
We make no charge for consultation, advice, opinions concern- 
ing patentability of inventions, etc. 
Al correspondence upon business topics faithfully attended to. 
Some of the ; 
INVENTIONS OF WOMEN 
have been among the most valuable and profitable patents issued. 
WOMEN OBTAINING PATENTS 
have every privilege and right, in their inventions, accorded te 
men. The proportion of women obtaining patents is now quite 
small, but we number some women among our clients who have 
enjoyed a marked success in inventing valuable and useful im- 
a ye in wearing apparel, household utensils, etc., ete. St 
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MRS. CURTIS, 


(Formerly Mrs. Carter,) 
Fashionable Dress and Cloak Maker; 
No. 6 Hamilton Place, Room 8, Boston. Dresses fitted for $1.00. 
Suits cut, basted and stitched for $2.00. 3m June ll, 
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THE WOMAN'S MOVEMENT. 


TO WHAT IT WILL LEAD. 


There are coarse, mannish women outside, as well as 
inside this movement; women who hold themselves vir- 
tuously aloof from it, and can find nothing half bad 
enough to say of its defenders. Equally zealous in 
labor, they too have their own way of working. Divid- 
ing their fellow-beings into companies and platoons, 
they apportion their labors among them, as a commis- 
sary distributes rations, administering counsels and gifts 
in such a manner as sometimes to turn a benefit into a 
bitterness, Now, when a woman of this stamp happens 
to hail from the women’s convention, she is held up asa 
warning beacon against its unsightly rocks. Well does 
one say: “The public work of women is an object which 
still attracts the gaze of the curious; and the smallest 
indiscretion on the part of a single woman has a retro- 
grade effect, which very few seem able to measure.” But, 
identified with this movement, are some women of com- 
manding character and position, gentle, genial, prudent, 
large-minded and large-hearted,—such, in short, as are 
an honor to womanhood and an ornament to society. 

They are but few, probably, who do not admit the in- 
justice of the laws bearing on woman, and who would 
not favor some amendment. But to give her a wider 
sphere of action—to open to her the various vocations— 
they regard as another and very doubtful question, 
Some, however, declare that they are already open, and 
tauntingly challenge women to come on if they dare— 
“there is nothing to hinder.” But do these men really 
expect them to accept this challenge? Are they not 
aware that the adamantine walls of public opinion stand 
almost heaven-high between them and its acceptance ? 
—that but one single function is allowed them, but one 
vocation opened ? 

And why must woman’s claim to broader culture be 
made to rest on the benefits resulting from it to man 
alone? Undoubtedly, it is because her moral indepen- 
dence, her right to a distinct, individual existence, is 
not yet recognized. This is the vicious, underlying 
principle of most of the essays and discourses delivered 
to young women on popular and academic occasions. 
They are exhorted to diligent study—not so much that 
they may become cultivated and noble women, and for 
their greater influence on a world which has need 
enough of an educated and devoted sisterhood—but for 
the sake of a prospective husband. The one unvarying 
burden of these addresses is,—“Prepare yourselves to 
be wives and mothers.” It might be asked why these 
guardians of the young are so partial in the execution 
of their trust; why they do not, at least one time ina 
hundred, exhort young men to a preparation for their 
prospective duties as husbands and fathers. 

But, waiving this inconsistency, here is a young wo- 
man looking around with wistful eagerness for some- 
thing to do. She belongs to the unfortunate class of 
“poor girls.” In the accredited vocations, she has failed 
to find employment. And there she stands, with the 
“ogres, Starvation and Strong-mindedness,” grim’y beck- 
oning her on. Which shall she follow? If she resolves 
to carve her own fortune, besides the difficuity of get- 
ting a fortune to carve, the very resolution brands her 
as one of the Obnoxious sex which is every where spoken 
against, and exposes her to jibes instead of cheers. No 
matter how neat her attire, or how gentle her speech; 
if she takes one step aside from the beaten highway’ 
her cheeks are often made to burn and her bosom to 
swell indignantly at the fine, impalpable, but numerous 
indications that she is treading on forbidden ground. 

A recent writer rather scoffingly remarks: “The gen- 
tle creatures want liberty to enter into a greater variety 
of employments. Does any one deny them this liberty ? 
Oh, no; but it is not the custom. Will it ever be the 
custom until they make, it so?” 

And does ahy one, pray, deny a Chinese woman the 
liberty to walk? That would be superfluous, you say, 
for her feet were early crippled and cramped by her 
mother’s ligatures. And are not the iron cramps of 
“custom” as effectual as any statute-law? Do they not 
bind women—body and soul—so closely that only now 
and then one has the courage or the strength to break 
through them? I agree with this writer that Mrs. 
Grundy is a very hard old lady to serve. And heartily 
do I wish my own sex, as well as his, well rid of her- 
But can he be ignorant to what a woman subjects her- 
self, who dares to break over her tyrannical ordinances ? 

What do these very respectable conservatives—these 
“wretched old fogies,” as they sometimes take pleasure 
in calling themselves—say of any woman who ventures 
out of the beaten track? I will tell you. Anna Dick- 
inson has had the hardihood to undertake what is not 
“customary”—winning golden opinions and golden prof- 
its in the very face and eyes of public sentiment. And 
this is what one of these gallant men says: “I was 
taken out this winter to hear the famous Anna Dickin- 
son. I trust I felt what a miserable monster I was for 
abusing women as I do, but when she came to the pas- 
sage where she quietly and indirectly boasts of how 
much money she had made by scolding men, at the rate 
of $100 or $200 an evening, pardon me, if I came to the 
conclusion that deliverance was not to come from that 
quarter.” 

Her very success was her condemnation; and he 
makes up his mind “that possibly the great trouble, af- 
ter all, is that women have too much liberty already, and 
that relief must come, if it comes at ail, from exactly 
the opposite direction.” Perhaps he would think it 
beneficial for man to resume his old right of chastise- 
ment, just enough to keep woman in proper subjec- 
tion. : 

Another of these chivalrous men—heaven save the 
mark—bears down equally hard upon Miss Dickinson 
from a different direction. ‘As she chatted with her de- 
pot escort loud enough to be heard by all around (if she 

- had been discussing the siz of a bonnet, all might have 
been pardoned, but the welfare of the country—never!) 





it was interesting to see the subordination of personal 


to public interest, for she was anxious to go to Califor- 


nia, but could not be absent during the Presidential 
campaign. Thank you, sweet Anna; the nation will 
now be safe.” Yet in the very act of slamming the brazen 
gates of public opinion in the face of woman, these 
men say: “There is nothing to hinder; let her make it 
customary.” Thank you, gentlemen, that is just what 
some of the “sweet” women are doing. But consider a 
moment. A loyal Irishman, however ignorant, who 
should defer a contemplated visit to Erin that he might 


east his ballot for a President, or even a Governor, 


would be warmly commended. But for the woman, 
who, by her eloquence, has acquired so wide an influ- 
ence, because she will not desert her post in a time of 
extremity, for her, no sarcasm is biting enough. 

lhave made these quotations from highly reputable 
writers, to show how strongly the current of public opin- 
ion sets, not only against woman’s success, but against 
her very attempts. Timid, sensitive women there are, 
who would rather starve than encounter the devouring 
bears that stand in the highway, ready to rend them, if 
they cannot frighten them back. 

It must be remembered, too, that many women join in 
the hue and ery against any one of their number who 
ventures to face such opposition. When Mary Patton’s 
heroic deed was once related in a parlor, at the conclud- 
ing sentence of the narrative,—*But she saved the ship, 
God bless her!”-—a young woman of refinement and 
culture responded,—“More shame to her; better that 
they should have all gone to the bottom, than that one 
woman should step out of her sphere.” 

Whata sentiment from woman’s lips! It is this false, 
this barbarous idea which has so long tyrannized, that 
this woman’s movement seeks to correct; to purify that 
vicious and vitiating custom which debases so many 
otherwise pure and elevated, and casts such reproach 
upon those who venture an escape from its bondage, 
who dare to believe that there is neither philosophy 
nor reason in woman's being a mere soulless dependant 
onman. And until this darkening prejudice shall have 
been removed, and this despotism of mere custom 
abolished, little progress can be counted on in solving 
the puzzling problem of woman, her sphere and her 
rights. Mera LANDOR. 

Dr. HAMMOND of New York, charged with having re- 
ceived $1,500 for testifying to McFarland’s insanity, de- 
nies that he did receive anything for his testimony, but 
confesses that he did receive a large fee for his profes- 
sional examination of the prisoner. The distinction is 
avery delicate one indeed, and it is doubtful whether 
Dr. Hammond’s proéessional opinions will carry much 
weight in acourt of justice hereafter, unless accompa- 
nied by his aftidavit as tohow much he was paid for 
forming (not expressing) them. 





A DEALER in obscene literature has been convicted in 
the United States Circuit Court of New York. If they 
ean do this in New York, it can certainly be done in 
Boston. 
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PARTICULAR NOTICE. 
We have enlarged our Sewing Machine Rooms at the old stand, 
106 Tremont street, and with increased facilities we are prepared 
to offer all kinds of SEWING MACHINES on very easy 
terms by instalments, and special inducements to cash customers. 
Remember the number, 106 Tremont sircet, first tloor, the 
most convenient place in the city. 
June 11. 3m JOHN D.CLAPP & CO. 


A. A. WALKER, 
322 Washington Sireet, Bosion, Mass., 
IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 
All materials for Oil, W+*er-Color aud Pastel-Painting, Draw- 
ing and Wax-Flower Making, the best Wax in market, Decalco- 
mania, &e., &c., Wholesale and Retail. 
Orders by mail and Express promptly attended to. 3m Apr. 16 


‘WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Nos. 128 and 130 Second Avenue, corner Sth Street, 


NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the clinics at Bellevue Hospi- 
tal, the Eye and Ear Infirmary and the City Dispensaries. They 
receive practical training in the New York Infirmary, which 
treats about seven thousand patients annually. 

Spring term commences first Monday in April. For announce- 
ments and particulars address the Secretary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


128 Second Avenue, New York City. 
Jan, 22. 


Woman Suffrage Tracts. 


PUBLISHED BY 





The American Woman’s Suffrage Association. 





No.1. HENRY WARD BEECHER—Address at the Cooper In- 
stitute, New York, Feb. 2, 1860. 

No 2. GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS—Speech in the New York 
Constitutional Convention, July 19, 1867. 

No.3. JOHN STUART MILL—Speech in the British Parlia- 
ment, May 20, 1867. 

No.4. THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON—“Ought Wo- 
man to Learn the Alphabet?’”’ From the Atlantic 
Monthly, February, 1859. 

No.5. SAMUEL E. SEWALL—“The Legal Condition of Women 
in Massachusetts.” Prepared in 1869. 

No.6. GEORGE F. HOAR—“Woman’s Right and the Public 
Welfare.”’ Speech before a Committee of the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature, April 14, 1869. 

No.7. JOHN HOOKER—“The Bible and Woman Suffrage.” 

No.8. GEORGE WILLIAM curTIS—«Fair Play for Women.”’ 
An Address delivered before the American Woman Suf- 
frage Association, in Steinway Hall, New York, May 12, 
1870. 
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For sale at the office of 
The Woman’s Journal, 
3 Tremont Piace, Boston. 

Price 5 cents, singly; fourfor 10 cents; $2 per hundred. 

{@™ Single copies will be sent by mail postpaid on receipt of 
5 cents, or four for 10 cents, free of postage. 

Also, Joun Stuart MILv’s late admirable work, ‘The Subjec- 
tion of Women.” 25 cts., or 30 cts. by mail. 


| ELASTIC SPONGE GOODS, 
For which a Silver Medal and Diploma was awarded at the last 


MECHANICS’ FAIR IN THIS CITY. 


| Elastic Sponge 


Is far preferable to Hair, as it retains its elasticity, is healthy, eco- 
nomical and 


FREE FROM MOTHS OR OTHER INSECTS. 


Abundant testimonials from our most prominent citizens, who 


have thoroughly tested it, can be produced. Send for Descriptive 
| Pamphlet and Circular. 


In addition to our Sponge Goods, we offer for sale a fine assort- 
ment of 
Black Walnut, Ash, Chestnut, and 

Painted Chamber Sets; Book- 
Cases, IIat-Trees, Side- 
boards, Wardrobes, 
XOCry BCey 
From the well-known Manufactory of BADGER & BATCHEL- 
LER, at Manufacturers’ prices. 


L. Fowle, 


124 SUMMER STREET, 


Charles 


June Il. BOSTON. 6t 
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TORKISHM BATHS, 
1427 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 
(Between Newton and Rutland,) 

Hot, pure air without moisture; thorough manipulation; water 
spray, douche, shower or plunge,—adapted to the condition of the 
bather. Preventive, Kesterative, Luxurious! The 
best of all refreshers in hot weather. 

HOUKS: Lapirs—l0 A. M.to 1 P.M. GrnTLEMEN—6 to 8} 
A. M.,2to9 P. M., and until 11 Wednesday and Saturday even- 
ings. (Closed Sundays). L. L. DEAN, M.D., Manager. lyMay28 














“THE ADVANCED THOUGHT OF NEW 
ENGLAND.” 


*sThe Commonwealth,’? 
NEWSPAPER, 
trusts to lend a helping hand to 
ALL GooOonD CAUSES, 
struggling for permanence to benefit the world,— 
The Eradication of Caste in Social State, 
The Protection and Elevation of Woman, 
Universal Toleration of all Conditions, 
Opposition to Gigantic Monopolies, 
Exposure of Shams, new or old, 
Honest Wages for Honest Work, 
and, in short, whatever will make the world better by its advoca- 
cy or defense. To this end we shall pay particular attention to 
HOME AND FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, 
which will be enlarged and improved. 
LECTURES AND LETTERS 
from men of brains aud convictions, whose utterances command 


respect, and 
INDEPENDENT CRITICISM 


in all departments of thought, whether POLITICAL, LITERA- 
RY, MUSICAL, ARTISTIC, or DRAMATIC, 
]From a Massachusetts clergyman in Florida.} 

I received a bundle of Commonwealths, the other day, from 
home—a surprise and a pleasure in this unknown place, fifteen 
hundred miles from old Boston and civilization. I never knew 
the value of the newspaper till I went into the wilderness, It has 
an odor of humanity about it which is truly refreshing. 1 want 
the Commonwealth sent to me here, regularly. I enjoy your liter- 
ary notes and reports of lectures as much as anything. To catch 
a stray sentence of Emerson or Weiss out here gives me a feeling 
somewhat akin, I imagine, to that which the early Christians had 
on tirst hearing a saying of Jesus Christ. ; 

(From the Boston Transcript. 

The Commonwealth is a “radical” paper, vivaciously and ably 
conducted, spicy and bright, earnest in defense of its special 
friends, and usually good-natured in its treatment of those from 
whom it differs. Itis frank in the expression of its own views, 
and professes to grant to others the freedom it claims for itself. 
r We .requently do not agree with it, and occasionally tind our- 
selves the subject of its criticisms and witticisms. Nevertheless, 
we cordially recommend it to the conservative as well as progres- 
sive portion of the community, as a journal well worth reading, 
for its wide-awake spirit and pluck. 


“THE COMMONWEALTH” 


is firmly established, and is read by thousands of intelligent peo- 
ple. This fact has arrested the attention of 


ADVERTISERS, 
who have found the Communiealth 


An Excellent Medium of Communication with the Fublic 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION : 


One copy, one year, to city subseribers..............83.00 
One copy, one year, to mail subseribers............. 2.50 
(a7 Remit funds in Money Oxvers or ReGisterep Lerrers 
to ensure safety. 
Addresss 


Charles W . Slack, 
(“Tax COMMONWEALTH,’’) 
8 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. tf 


MARSLON’S DINING-SALOON, 


For Ladies and Gentlemen, 

Nos. 23, 25 and 27 Brattle Street 
BOSTON. 

RUSSELL MARSTON, Proprieter. tf 


A. M. McPHAIL & C.O,. 
‘6 . alas ener ag 
Star,” “Crown” and “Grand” 
PIANOS. 
No. 385 Washington strect. _ 6m : 
GEORGE H. RICHARDSON, 


PIANOFORTE TUNER, 
Orders left with F. ZUCHTMAN, 
Ne. 313 Washington Street, Boston. 


Apr. 30. (GF PIANOS FOR SALE OR TO LET._4 ly 
THE “OLD OAKEN BUCKET” 
Paintings, by Mrs. J. A. Day, are on free exhibitian at 
149 (A) Tremont St., Boston, Reom 8. 


A truthful representation of the scenery desoribed in the song. 
June 4. 3m 








Apr. 9. 





Mar. 5. 


May 14. 

















THE 


LIBERAL CHRISTIAN, 


A Large, Eight-page Weekly Paper, 


FOR FAMILY READING. 


REV. J. B. HARRISON, Editor, 





Almost universally conceded to be one of the ablest and best 
religious papers in the world, containing articles from the ablest 
writers in the country, correspondence from al! parts of this coun- 
try and Europe, a literary departmegt of unrivalled exceilence, 
readings for the fireside and the young, besides a fresh discussion 
of the important questions of the day, and an interesting samma- 
ry of Religious intelligence and the news of the week, 

This is one of the largest double-size Religious weeklies pub- 
lished, beautifully printed with large new type on white paper, 
and is in all respects 


A Complete Family Newspaper, 
Having for its object the Investigation and Presentation 


ESSENTIAL CHRISTIAN TRUTH, 


IN THE SPIRIT OF 


Christian Love and Liberty 


among professing Christians of every name and sect. 


Contributions from the best writers of the country fill its pages 
weekly. Among its regular contributors are 


REV. HENRY W. BELLOWS, D.D., 

REV. ORVILLE DEWEY, D.D., 
REV. FREDERIC H. HEDGE, D.D., 
REY. W. R. ALGER, 
REY. ROBERT COLLYER, 
REV. A. D. MAYO, 
REV. GEO. H. HEPWORTH, 
REV. CHAS. H. BRIGHAM, 
REV. A. P. PUTNAM, 

REV. C. C. SHACKFORD, 

* REV. R. P. STEBBINS, 

REV. E. BE. HALE, 

REV. S. H. CAMP, 


And scores of other leading writers from all parts of the countsy, 
such as 
ELLIOTT COUES, Pu. D., 

J.H. WARNER, 


REV. D. A. WASSON, 
And others. 


Send for aspecimen copy, and the paper will be mailed free. 


TERMS.--THREE DOLLARS A YEAR. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


One insertion (per line). .......66 sssceeeeeeeeess 25 cents. 
One month te HF ecceceseesnvesceece PTTTTT 2 “ 
Three months “ “ ........ cov svesesorcoescncs 18 “ 
Six months ME TTTITITT TTT TTT TTT Titre 6 * 
One year WME TITITT ITT TTT Ti ieee TL _ * 
Special motes  aescccvccccesesvessccccees 30“ 


Advertisements not exceeding 5 lines, 30 eents per line, each 
time. Space occupied by cuts, double price. Double columns, 
one and a half price. Marriage or Death Notices, 50 cents. Ad- 
vertisers are requested to send in their orders as early as 10 A.M. 
on Tuesday of each week, in order to secure their insertion. 





Address all communications on business 


J. Ne HALLECK, Manager, 


P. 0. Box 6695, New York City. 


BLANCHARD 


Needle 


Office and Salesroom, 14 TEMPLE PLACE (one flight up), 
J. B. BLANCHARD, Trensurer and Agent. 
Mar. 26. BOSTON, Mass. 3m 


WALKING MADE EASY. 
Separate Rooms for Ladies and Gentlemen. 

« Ne KENISON & SON 
SURGEON CHIKOPODISTS; 
57 Tempe lace, 

Patronized by PRINCE NAPOLEON, Sept. 24, 1861. 
CORNS, 25 cents ench. NAILS, 50 cts. to $1.00- 
Diseases of the feet cured without pain or inconvenience to the 
atient. Dr. K. has had over 28 years of successful practice. Re- 
ers to physicians and surgeons of Boston and vicinity. . 
Hours from 7 A.M. to9 P.M. Open On Sunday. ly May‘. 


+ Pel 
PIANO FORTES. 
BRADBURY, FISCHER'S, UNION PIANO COQr, 
and AMERICAN PIANOS, of New York. 
ALL FIRST-CLASS MAKERS. 

New Boston Pianos, Seven Octave. 

New Seven Octave, Carved Legs. .. 

Rich Carved Cases. ........cseescceceereeee , : 300. 
Second-hand Pianos, all prices. A large assortment of Piano 

Covers and Stools, very low. 


Up stai 296 Washingt Street, Beston. 
Mar.2. 6m sw. LADD & CO. 
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